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For the Christian Spectator. 


On the moral influence of learning 
and literary pursuits. 

THE maxim that ¢gnorance is the 
mother of devotion, which, for a loug 
period governed the counsels and the 
conduct of the Roman Hierarchy, and 
covered the laity with a cloud of 
gross darkness, like many other prac- 
tical dogmas of that church, lost its 
credit and its influence a ong Prot- 
estants, during the era of the reform- 
ation. Before that time it was of 
very convenient application in re- 
pressing an examination into the ev- 
idence, by which the commonly re- 
ceived doctrines of religion were 
supported; and while it thus helped 
to continue the absurd tenets and the 
imposing pageantries of the church 
and worship, and the power of an as- 
piring priesthood; it at the same 
time rendered knowledge an unne- 
cessary qualification for admittance 
to the holy office, and saved the 
priest the trouble of defending forms 
and opinions, which it was an article 
of implicit taith, and not of evidence, 
toreceive with unquestioning docil- 
ity. From the bumblest tenant of a 
cloister up to his Holiness, through 
the long distance, from the cowl to 
the triple crown, all knew full well 
that there was many current doc- 
trines, unsupported except by author- 
ity; and thouzh some of them per- 
haps placed implicit confidence in all 
of them, others of more enlarged views, 
divided them into two classes, the one 
comprehending those to be taught 
tothe people, and the other those 
tobe believed by themselves. 
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They would not perhaps, recognize 
the terms of the school esoteric and 
exoteric, yet the most of them imi- 
tated the conduct of those sects of 
philosophers who admitted this dis- 
tinction in their instruction, ana they 
were in the constant babit of promul- 
gating and enforcing doctrines of 
creeds, and formulanies and traditions, 
entirely at variance with their own 
belief. They well knew that an ex- 
amination and discovery on the part 
of the laity, would be fatal to their 
own influence and ease; and they 
chose to continue to pardon sin, to 
sell indulgences, and to work mira- 
cles with the relics of saints, with 
the bones and their scrapings, with 
the nails and then parings of some 
martyr, rather than by the diflusion 
of knowledge to be obliged to cease 
from these great and godlike works, 
and thus to lose all the respect and 
ail the emoiument paid to them as 
the supposed favourites of heaven and 
benetactors of man. Knowledge is 
power; and they knew well that if 
diffused among the common people 
it would, increase their power in 
the struggle of the oppressed a- 
gainst the oppressor: for even in 
those times, such struggles were not 
unfrequent. Common sense aud the 
common feelings of our nature, would 
rouse up the degraued subjects of 
superstition, to assume the rank of 
men, to burst the chains which held 
their consciences iv mental servitude, 
and to cast a proud defiance at their 
spiritual masters. ‘The minions of 
ghostly authority stood on the necks 
of postrate nations, but they often 
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felt that their footing was insecure. 
One and another champion of the 
rights of conscience, and of man, 
would arise in different countries, and 
under different names, fearless of the 
thunders of the vatican and the fires of 
the inquisition, and excommunication 
from the church militant on earth 
and the church triumphant in heaven, 
would boldly challenge the authority 
of popes, cardinals, and counsels. 
They roused the people up to an ex- 
amination into the principles of their 
belief, and endeavoured to do away 
the force of that blind credulity which 
kept them in darkness, and to show 
the fallacy of that practical maxim, 
sanctius ac reverentius visum, de actis 
deorum credere, quam scire—that to 
believe without inquiry, would be the 
best proof of veneration. 

As knowledge increased the con- 
test grew warmer, until immediately 
before and during the reformation, 


the highest in rank and learning de- 


scended into the field, to join the 
side to which they were attached, as 
the immortals descended upon the 
plains of Troy to assist, as their par- 
tialites guided them, the Grecians or 
the Trojans; and the Pope, as he saw 
one and another enormity exposed to 
the view of the world, by Luther, as 
he saw the veil rent which had con- 
cealed his dark and bloody policy, 
trembled as did Pluto, in the same 
battles of the celestials, when he 
feared that the horrid and loathsome 
secrets of his palace, hated by men 
and Gods, shouid be disclosed. 

The infernal monarch raised his horrid 

head, 
Leaped from his throne, lest Neptune’s 
arm should lay, 

His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on Pluto’s dread abodes 
Abhorred by men, and hateful e’en to Gode. 


Knowledge was dangerous to their 
Power, and it was but natural that 
the priesthood should endeavour to 
prevent its diffusion. 

Nor did they as is probable give 
circulation aud importance, to the 
maxim quoted at the commencement 
of this article, solely from the selfish 


and narrow views just adduced; 
For they remembered that the learn- 


ed of the Jewish nation rejected the 


Redeemer, and the learned of other 
Nations rejected his doctrines, and 
that some who had stood highest in 
the ranks of literary and _ scientific 
distinctions were among the bitterest 
and ablest enemies of the cross. 
The philosophers of the’ Lyceum, 
the Porch, and the Grove, however 
they may differ with each other, a- 
greed in their opposition to the chris- 
tian religion at its first promulgation ; 
and afterwards, when they professed 
to receive it, they so debased the pure 
Gold of the Gospel with the miry 
clay of false reason, that it lost its 
beauty and its value. 

‘They remembered too, that the 
admonition had been left on record, 
beware lest any man_ spoil you 
through philosophy, and that it is 
written * where is the wise? where is 
the scribe ? where is the disputer of 
this world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world: 
For you see your calling brethren, 
how that not many wise men after 
the flesh are called.”’ It need not 
therefore seem surprising that with 
tie best motives, some of them should 
be opposed to the introduction of 
learning into the common walk of 
life; especially as they often saw 
those of their own age distinguish 
ed for their attainments in human 
knowledge, the victims of scepticism 
or infidelity 

The catechumen who should be- 
tray a desire of becoming acquainted 
with the elegancies of literature, or 
the mysteries ol science, wou!d very 
likely be frowned upon by is spir- 
itual father and told that his curiosity 
was unhallowed and should be re- 
peessed, that the desire of knowl- 
edge ever since it led. our first par- 
ents into sin, had proved the bane otf 
our race, that he ought to seek for 
heavenly wisdom, and that the only 
way to ‘ind it is to yield implicit be- 
lief to the traditions of the church, 
and the oral instructions of his teach- 
er. 
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Some honourable exceptions should 
be noticed; for even in the darkest 
of the dark ages there were some 
who were willing to communicate 
classical learning to the laity, and 
to promote the learning of the cter- 
gy; and it must always be remember- 
ed with honour to the priesthood, that 
when the lamp of learning was trem- 
bling to extinction, its flame was 
guarded and preserved in the wails of 
the monastery ; and though here it 
burnt with a feeble and flickering 
light, it served to kindle the lights 
that are now brightly burning in the 
habitation of man in this and other 
lands: and it is pleasing to observe 
that even In catholic countries, there 
has been a gradual removal of pre- 
judices on this subject, and to know 
that as popes and cardinais, and 
Bishops of the Roman see, were pro- 
moters of the revival of letters a- 
mong the learned, so they now ap- 
pear more willing than formerly that 
not only the elevated in rank, but 
likewise the common people should 
become enligatened, and thus become 
free from that mental vassalage that 
ages have witnessed. The light of 
the sun is not confined in its rays, but 
visits, not only the mountain’s top 
but glances, along the sides and into 
the lowly vale; so the light of 
knowledge should not be confined in 
its progress, but it should visit not 
only the stations of elevated rank, 
but sheuld descend along the various 
grades of society, and glance with 
its cheering beams, into the cottage 
of humble life. That absurd error 
which opposed reason to revelation 
and thus represented philosophy as 
the mortal enemy of religion, seems 
to have lost much of its influence ; 
and thus has furnished another fact 
to prove that the blessings of the ref- 
ormation have not been confined, but 
have extended even into that church 
Which was deserted by the protes- 
tants. 

This change of opinion we be- 
lieve has been accomplished upon 
just grounds. <A slight acquatntance 
with the progress of christianity in 
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its march through the nations is suf- 
ficient to show that the reception of 
its principles, and the practice of its 
precepts, have borne a general corres- 
pondence with the elevation of these 
nations in knowledge and civilization. 
The Apostles indeed received the 
general commission to preach the gos- 
pel to every creature; and when they 
turned to the gentiles in obedience to 
this mandate they directed their steps 
to all countries; and with eloquent 
lips,and warm hearts apd unshriaking 
courage and persevering efforts, they 
addressed the truths of the Gospel to 
the inhabitants of the earth,—to the 
enlightened and to the refined, the ig- 
norant and the barbarous. Wherev 

er they went, they met with some suc- 
cess. The word, aided by the power- 
ful influence of the spirit, did not re- 
turn void, but became mighty to the 
pulling down of strong holds, upon 
whose foundations were afterwards e- 
rected the ever-during temples of the 
living God. Not only were they her- 
alds of the Saviour to announce his ap- 
proach, as he was marching onward in 
the greatness of his strength mighty 
to save anc to destroy, and pioneers 
to clear the way for his conquest ; 
but likewise were they themselves 
soldiers clad in arms of proof, who 
won many a victory, anderected ma- 
ny a trophy in honour of their leader. 
And where were their victories won, 
and these trophies erected that must 
forever stand as pillars in the temple 
of God? They were won in the en- 
lightened countries of Greece and 
Rome. These trophies were erected, 
onthe ground consecrated to Miner- 
va and the muses, and on the banks 
of the Tiber—where knowledge, po- 
litical and literary, exerted more in- 
fluence, than in the surrounding coun- 
tries—where philosophy andthe lib- 
eral arts were cultivated with success- 
ful zeal—where sages and rhetoricians 
lectured and poets sang. True in- 
deed it was, that these did not them- 
selves in many instances join to 
swell the ranks of the Redeemer’s 
friends. ‘Their superior attoinments 
did not have a superior influence in 
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leading them into the way of truth 
and salvationsas it is in Jesus, yet 
they had infused so much of mind 
and life into the mass of the commu- 
nity, so much of curiosity with re- 
spect to a future existence, and so 
much capacity to examine the doc- 
trines relating to that state, as prepar- 
ed the way for the more ready recep- 
tion of the sublime and rational doc- 
trines of the Gospel. And we may 
remember with some exultation, that 
the countries of Plato and Homer, 
of Civeroand Virgil, were the first 
to perceive the proofs of a loftier in- 
spiration inthe eloquence of Paul, 
and the poetry of David and the 
rapt Isaiah; and that christianity 
gained the first laurels, in her con- 
quest of the nations, on the same 
ground where sages, historains, and 
poets, had been crowned. 

Following the progress of christ- 
ianity, along the pages of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, we may find that it has 
advanced hand in hand with learn- 
ing; that when the latter gradually 
retired, and ultimately became near- 
ly “lost in the convent’s solitary 
gloom,” the former, however it 
might be professed in name, lost its 
power in restraining vice, and pro- 
moting virtue. During the ages 
which have very properly been de- 
vominated the ‘ dark,’ when all was 
‘chaos wild’ in government, and ev- 
ery thing fluctuating in philosophy,— 
when to be able to write was consid- 
ered as a crime,—when scarcely any 
but the clergy, and not all of them, 
could read; religion was in a corres- 
pondent state, consisting of a mass 
of confused observances, addressing 
powerfully indeed, the senses, by 
means of relics, scenic representa- 
tions, and processions, yet never in- 
troduced to the understanding, and 
therefore not gaining a permanent 
seat in the affections. 

When classical learning was revi- 
ved through Europe, and was cultiva- 
ted, not only by monks, but also by 
the laity, and in various grades of 
life, juster views began to be enter- 
tained concerning the doctrines of 
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religion, and the practices of the Ro- 
man church, and minds that had 
been improved by study, were quali- 
fied to scan the creed that had been 
imposed upon their consciences, and 
thus prepared to welcome the era of 
the reformation. Had it not been 
for the revival of letters, Erasmus, 
Melancthon, and Luther would never 
have written; and if they had, their 
writings would probably have had 
but little influence upon uncultivated 
minds. And it is pleasing to per- 
ceive that except in the vicinity of 
the Pope, where local causes opera- 
ted, that the extent of the change 
from the catholic to the protestant 
profession, bore a general proportion 
to the diffusion of knowledge among 
the people. Since that grand event 
the character of the national religion 
in christian countries, both in regard 
to correctness of principle, and _puri- 
ty of morals, has corresponded with 
the degree of national learning. 
Scotland stands higher in the general 
diffusion of knowledge, than Ireland, 
—England than France—Switzer- 
land than Italy—and they have a 
corresponding superiority in their re- 
ligious character. 

But even if it could be shown more 
fully by an induction of particulars, 
that the general effect of a diffusion 
of learning is favorable to the promo- 
tion of the principles of the christian 
religion, and the practices of its du- 
ties, it might still be a question 
whether extensive attainments in 
learning, and the habits of the mind 
naturally connected with them, are 
favorable to the cultivation of moral 
and religous feelings. ‘To trace the 
connexion between knowledge and 
religion, and thus to discover wheth- 
er intellectual improvement is favor- 
able to moral excellence, is an impor- 
tant object to him who is entering on 
the career of learning. It would as- 
sist him in ascertaining the real value 
of literature and science, and the 
share of his attention they ought te 
occup} in the business of life. The 
reflection that learning is favorable 
to religion, and that his progress if 
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the one, will tend to facilitate his 
progress in the other, would cheer 
him amid the difficulties he must ne- 
cessarily encounter, throw new beau- 
ty upon the field of knowledge, and 
inspire fresh vigor while pressing on 
to obtain possession. While on the 
other hand the reflection that it has a 
different tendency, and that instead 
of advancing, it retards its votaries 
in their progress in piety, would strip 
it of half its charms, or perhaps even 
render it positively repulsive. It 
would be seen to resemble those 
fruits described by travellers, as 
beautiful to the eye, and fragrant to 
the smell, and delicious to the taste, 
and nevertheless pregnant with death. 

Our grand object in the present 
world, is to prepare for the next, and 
however attractive other objects 
may appear, their real value can be 
estimated only by ascertaining the fa- 
cilities. or the embarrassments, which 
they afford tor this preparation. The 
objects of learning may appear at- 
tractive to our eyes—we may have a 
relish for whatever is grand in sci- 
ence and lovely in classic literature 5 
we may glow in admirations at the 
form of truth, which demonstration 
discloses, or that taste clothes in 
graceful imagery ; we may love to go 
back into the shades of a dim anti- 
guity, and hold converse with the 
master-spirits of their age, with the 
priests of the muses, with Hiero- 
phants of the mysteries of nature ; 
yet if it be the influence of these ob- 
jects to withdraw our regards from 
the grand business of our life ; if they 
lessen our relish for the truths and 
the beauties of cur holy religion ; if 
they lessen our attachment to our 
gteat high-priest in the heavens, and 
to those holy men of old who have 
done more for us than to reveal the 
secrets of nature ; we have reason to 
look upon them with a watchful and 
jealous eye. If we value the bright 
rewards of moral excellence and are 
pressing on to their attainment, if we 
are ruuning tor thai bright crown of 
glory in the heavens; it would be 
‘olly to stoop from the race, like At- 
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alanta of old, to pick up the golden 
apples of learning, with the knowl- 
edge that they will impede our prog- 
ress. 

What then are some of the habits 
of mind which a studious life is fitted 
to produce, and what is ‘their infla- 
ence on the character ? 

(To be continued.) 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Paul a Missionary to the Heathen. 


Tuat Paul was a Christian Mis- 
sionary is evident, in the first place, 
from the signification of the term, 
apostle, which was customarily ap- 
plied to him. ‘The literal, etymolo- 
gical import of this term is, one whe 
is sent forth; and when taken ina 
religious sense, as it is by Christ- 
ians, it signifies one who is sent forth 
to preach and propagate the religion 
of Christ. In precisely this sense 
we find the term used by our Sav- 
iour and the Evangelists. Matthew, 
after mentioning the giving of this 
name to the twelve disciples, imme- 
diately adds, ** These twelve Jesus 
sent forth, and commanded them, 
saying, Go not into the way of the 
Gentiles, but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel; and as 
ye go preach, saying, Phe kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.’ —Mark’s ac- 
count of the same or a similar trans- 
action is as follows: * And Jesus 
called unto him the twelve, and be- 
gan to send them forth, by two and 
two, and gave them power over un- 
clean spirits. And they went out 
and preached, that men should re- 
pent. Andthe Aposéles,”’ those who 
had been sent fort’ to preach, when 
they returned, “ gathered themselves 
together unto Jesus, and told him all 
things, both what they had done, 
and what they had taught.’’—Luke 
also introduces and uses th. word 
Apostle in the same seuse: ‘* And 
when it was day, he called unto him 
his disciples, and of them he chose 
twelve, whom he also named Apos- 
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tles. And he sent them to preach 
the kingdom of God.”—It is plain 
therefore, that the word apostle, in 
its literal and primary acceptation, 
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the gospel had been for a considerable 
time established, and where “ the dis. 
ciples were first called Christians,” 
to labor and suffer among the hea. 


then; and previous to his departure, 
he, together with Barnabas, his fel. 
low laborer, received ordination from 
the hands of his brethren. Of these 
important transactions, we have an 
account in the following words 
‘¢ Now there were in the church that 
was at Antioch certain prophets and 
teachers, as Barnabas, and Simeon, 
and Lucius, and Manaen, and Saul. 
And as they ministered to the Lord 
and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, sep- 
arate me Barnabas and Saui for the 
work whereunto I have called them. 
And when they had fasted, and pray- 
ed, and laid their hands on them, 
they sent them away.” . 

2. Missionaries in this age, pre- 
vious to their going forth to publish 
the gospel, receive instructions from 
some authorized individual, or some 
public body. They are advised and 
directed relative to the course they 
are to pursue, and the duties they 
are expected to perform.—Thus also 
it was in the days of the apostles. 
When our Saviour sent forth his first 
missionaries, he gave them their z- 
structions. ‘These instructions were 
afterwards published, and may be 
found at Jarge in the tenth Chap. of 
Matthew, the sixth of Mark, and the 
ninth of Luke. Afterwards, when 
he sent forth the seventy, he gave 
them similar instructions, which were 
also published. (See Luke x. I— 
16.) Instructions no doubt were 
given to Paul the missionary, though 
we do not find them published in 
form. Itis not likely the church of 
Antioch would ordain him with fast- 
ing and prayer, and send him forth 
among the heathen, and yet furnish 
him with no advice as to the course 
he should pursue. 

3. Modern missionaries, in many 
instances, abor with their own hands 
for their support. This is particu- 
larly true of those who are stationed 
among the Indians of our own coun- 
try. The lands they have cleare¢ 


signifies one who is sent forth to 
preach and propagate the rehgion of 
the Saviour. 

But this is precisely the import of 
our word Missionary. ‘This word, 
whether we regard its etymology, or 
its general use, signifies one who is 
sent forth from the churches, to 
preach and propagate the religion 
of the Saviour.— These words there- 
fore, the one of which has been re- 
ceived into our language from the 
Greek, and the other from the Latin, 
are of the same import ; and were it 
not for a kind of sacredness which 
we justly attach to the primitive 
apostolic character, they might with- 
out impropriety be used interchange- 
ably the one for the other. The 
phrase, “ Paul an apostle of Jesus 
Christ,” might with equal verbal ac- 
curacy be rendered, ‘ Paul a mission- 
ary of Jesus Christ.” 

Several of the primitive disciples, 
it seems were domestic missionaries. 
Their labors were confined princi- 
pally to Judea, their native country. 
But Paul was more properly a _for- 
eign missionary. While others were 
sevtto **the circumcision,” he was 
instructed and destined to “go unto 
the heathen.”’ 

Secondly ; it may be shewn that 
Paul was a missionary to the heathen, 
from the close analogy betwixt his 
labors and circumstances, and those 
of missionaries in modern times. 
Some of the more prominent points 
in this analogy I shall now endeav- 
our to trace. 

1. Missionaries at the present pe- 
riod usually receive ordination pre- 
vious to their going forth to preach 
the gospel. ‘They are sent out by 
the churches directly or indirectly, 
and go from regions where the truth 
is established, to others where it is 
comparatively or totally unknown.— 
And thus it was with Paul the Mis- 
sionary. He was sent forth by the 
great church of Antioch, a city where 
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and cultivated, the buildings they 
ijave erected, and the large and nu- 
merous establishments they have 
formed, furnish evidence, that no 
men and women in America have 
probably been more diligent or per- 
cevering than they. And if other 
missionaries have not been equally 
laborious, it is not because they have 
been less devoted to their appropri- 
ate work; but because they have 
been placed in situations where less 
manual Jabor was required of them. 
It is related too of Paul the mission- 
ary, that he in several instances da- 
bored with his own hands for his sup- 
port. Appealing te ihe elders of 
Ephesus relative to the manner in 
which he had been with them, he 
says, “Ye yourselves know, that 
these hands have ministered to my 
necessities, and to them that were 
with me.” In like manner he ad- 
dresses the Thessalonian converts; 
“Neither did we eat any man’s bread 
for nought; but wrought with labor 
and travail night and day, that we 
might not be chargeable to any of 
vou; not because we have not power, 
but to make ourselves an example to 
you to follow us.’’ 

4. Missionaries in these days are 
assisted by the churches. That 
which they are unable to procure for 
the support of themselves and their 
dependant families, without improper- 
ly interfering with their great and 
appropriate work, is furnished for 
them by their Christian brethren and 
friends. And this is ad/that is fur- 
nished for them. From the contri- 
butions of Christians, they have no 
means and no possibility, of ever 
amassing wealth. And we are ex- 
pressly informed that Paul, in the 
course of his missionary labors, re- 
ceived frequent charitable aid from 
individuals, and from the churches. 
“The house of Onesipborus sought 
him out very diligently,” while he 
vas a prisoner at Rome, ‘¢and oft 
refreshed him, and were-not asham- 
ed of his chain.” In. ‘many things 
also they ministered unto him,” du- 
‘ing his abode at Ephesus. While 
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he was laboring at Corinth, he re- 
ceived contributions from other 


churches for his support. “T rob- 
bed’ other churches,” says he to the 
Corinthians, “ taking of them wages 
to do you service.’ ‘These were 
probably the churches of Macedo- 
nia; for he immediately adds, ‘ That 
which was lacking to me, the breth- 
ren which came from Macedonia 
supplied.” The brethren at Philippi 
were very liberal, in contributing for 
the support of the great missionary 
Paul; and in his Epistle tv them he 
commends them for it. “Ye have 
done well, that ye did communicate 
with my affliction ; for even in Thes- 
salonica, ye sent once and again un- 
to my necessity. But I have all and 
abound; having received of Epaph- 
roditus the things which were sent 
from you.” 

5. Missionaries in modern times 
are accustomed to travel from place 
to place, dispensing the word of life 
as Opportunities are presented. They 
have not parishes and churches where 
they constantly reside, and over 
which they are constituted Pastors ; 
but are in the habit of making fre- 
quent and extensive circuits, in ac- 
complishing their labors of love.— 
Now this is precisely the manner ir 
which Paul labored. He was never 
the Pastor of any particular church, 
or for any great length of time the 
Minister of any particular parish o1 
city. He went about doing good. 
He travelled from city to city, anc 
from place to place, scattering the 
seed of divine truth, and dispensing 
the gospel of the grace of God, 
wherever he went. At one time he 
is at Antioch, then in TIconium, then 
in Syria, ther in Macedonia, then in 
Athens, and next perhaps at Rome 
Thus he travelled and labored as 
nuissionaries now do, and was ena- 
bled to say, several years previous 
to his death, that “from Jerusalem, 
and round about unto Hlyricum he had 
fully preached the gospel of Christ.’ 

6. Missionaries at the present 


time are not unfrequently employed 
in collecting aud receiving the con: 
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Then all the multitude kept silence, 
tributions of the pious. They are 
employed as agents in this business, 
previous to their going forth among 
the heathen. And so faras the new- 
ly planted churches bave ability to 
coutribute, they are occasionally em- 
ployed in the same business after- 
wards. And in this respect, they 
are but followers of the great mission- 
ary, Paul. Ue was much engaged, 
during a certain period of his Minis- 
try, in taking up collections among 
the churches of the Gentiles, for the 
relicf of the poor and persecuted 
saints at Jerusalem. ‘* Now,” says 
he to the Romans, * I go to Jerusa- 
lem to minister unto the saints. For 
it hath pleased them of Macedonia 
and Achaia to make a certain con- 
tribution for the poor saints which 
are at Jerusalem.’ ‘ Concerning 
the collection for the saints,’ he 
writes to the Corinthians, “as [have 
given order to the churches of Gala- 
tia, even sodo ye. Upon the first 
day of the week, let every one of you 
lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him, that there be no gath- 
erings when I come, and when Lcome 
whomsoever ye shall approve by your 
letters, them will | send to bring your 
liberality unto Jerusalem.” It would 
be superflnous to quote more relative 
to these contributions; as the whole 
of the eighth and ninth chapters of the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
besides other passages in the writings 
of Paul, refer to them. 

7. Missionaries at the present pe- 
riod are in the habit of keeping and 
transmitting gournals of their pro- 
ceedings. ‘These journals constitute 
a continued history of their labors 
and travels, their successes, aifllic- 
tions, wants, and prospects, and in 
general of their circumstances. ‘The 
more interesting parts of them are 
usually published, and are read and 
rejoiced in by thousands. Paul the 
missionary also kept, or caused to be 
kept, a yournal of his proceedings ; 
and for the benefit of Christians in all 
succeeding ages, this journal was 


early published. The Acts of the 
Apostles, from the thirteenth chapter 
to the end, is no other than a journal! 
of the life and labors of Paul. Here 
we may follow him from place to 
place, and may study his bright and 
interesting example, from the time of 
his being commissioned to go among 
the heathen, almost to the period of 
his death. We may listen to his 
instructions, witness bis conflicts, and 
admire his persevering engageduess 
aud his brilliaut success. 

8. Missionaries now are in the 
habit of writing frequent Jetters, to 
their employers, to one another, to 
Christian assocjations, and to their 
Christian friends. ‘These in many 
instances are brought before the pub- 
lic. And Paué the Missionary, it 
appears, was in the same habit. He 
wrote a variety of letters, to his ‘el- 
low laborers, to the several stations 
he had formed, and to the churches 
aud friends of his Divine Redeemer, 
Several of these letters were proba- 
bly lost; but many of them were 
collected and published in the vol- 
ume of inspiration, and will be read 
in the Churches till the end of time. 
—I add, 

9. Missionaries at the present pe- 
riod frequently present reports of 
their doings and circumstances to the 
Societies which employ them. In 
some instances they return to make 
these reports; though the foreign 
Missionaries more frequently make 
them by meaus of periodical aud 
joint communications. We read al- 
so of Paul, after his return ‘to An- 
tioch, from whence he had been re- 
commended to the grace of God for’ 
the work which he had fulfilled,” 
that he “ gathered the church togethi- 
er, and rehearsed all that God had 
done with him, and how he had opeu- 
ed the door of faith unto the Gen- 
tiles.” Soon after this, he and Bar- 
nabas went up to Jerusalem unto the 
apostles and elders; ‘and when 
they were come, and were received 
of the church, they declared all 
things that Ged had done with them. 
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and gave audience to Barnabas and 
Paul. declaring what miracles and 
wonders God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by ihem.” 

It is thoug!t the missionary charac- 
ter of Paul, is now fully established, 
not only from the meaning of the word 
Aposite, which was customarily ap- 

lied to him, but from the general 
similarity of his labors and circum- 
stances to those of missionaries in 
modern times. 
REFLECTIONS. 

1. If Paul wasa missionary, then 
the cause of missions is supported by 
very high authority. It is some- 
times questioned whether this cause 
hasany real foundation in the scrfp- 
tures—-whether it isnot an tnova- 
tion of the times, and a needless ex- 
pense and burden to the church. 
The view we have taken is sufficient 
to put such a question at rest forever. 
Paul was a missionary to the heathen. 
From almost the commencement of 
his public ministry to the hour of his 
death, he laboured and suffered in 
this glorious work. ‘The cause of 
missions is therefore supported by 
the whole example of the apostle 
Paul. tis supported in like man- 
ner by the example of the other apos- 
tles. The other apostles were all of 
them missionaries. They were those 
whom Christ himself sent forth to 
preach and propagate the religion of 
the gospel. Indeed the cause of mis- 
sious has all the support, which the 
authority and the command of God 
can giveit. When Paul was set a- 
part and sent forth from Antioch, it 
was done by the command of the Ho- 
ly Ghost. ‘* The Hoiy Ghost said, 
separate me Barnabas and Paul for 
the work whereuntoI have called 
them.” It is moreover asserted, that 
Paul was an apostle or missionary 
‘* of Jesus Christ by the will of God.” 
The cause of missions shauld be re- 
garded therefore as a divine institu- 
tron. It is as really an institution of God 
asthe sabbath, or a preached gospel, 
or baptism, or the Lord’s supper is. 
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It is not a thing proposed to us by our 
fellow creatures merely and which we 


are at liberty to think of as we please; 
but a work committed to us by our 
maker, which we are bound to help 
forward by every method in our pow- 
er. 

2. We may Jearnnow sinful it is 
to oppose the cause of missions. It 
is to condemn the whole example—to 
pass a censure on the whole ministe- 
rial life and work of the,apostle Paul ; 
for Paul was a missionary. It is to 
oppose the example of adl the apos- 
tles; for all the apostles were to some 
extent missionaries. It is to oppose 
the commission of Christ ; for it was 
by him that the disciples were sent 
forth—it was by his express commis- 
sion that they were constituted 
missionaries. It is to oppose the 
will of God; for Paul was a mission- 
sry ‘© of Jesus Christ by the will of 
God.” Ina word, it is to oppose a 
divine institution ; for we have seen 
that the cause of missions is to all 
intents and purposes an institution of 
God—an institution of the gospel. 

3. The friends of missions have 
great encouragement to pray and la- 
bour for the promotion of so goed a 
cause. This is the cause for which 
Paul laboured, and in which he died. 
it is the cause for which all the apos- 
tles laboured, and in which most of 
them fell martyrs. It isthe cause of 
millions of our fellow creatures who 
are ready to perish. It is the cause 
of Christ—the cause of God. It is 
a cause which will go forward. The 
same omnipotent arm which rolls the 
spheres, is pledged to carry forward 
tne cause of missions ; and the one 
of these car be stopped as well as the 
other. Let all esteem it an honour 
and a privilege to be engaged in such 
a cause. Let all pfay fervently and 
constantly for its advancement ; and 
as in the case of good Cornelius, let 
their ‘prayers and alms ascend up 
together, as a memorial before the 
throne of God.” P. 
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458 True Faith exemplified in the life of Moses: 


True Faith exemplified in the life of 
Moses. 


A Sermon. 
Heb. xi, 24—26.—By faith Moses, 


when he was come to years, refu- 
sed to be called the son of Phara- 
oh’s daughter ; choosing rather 
to suffer — with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of sin for a season; esteem- 
ing the reproach of Christ greater 
riches :than the treasures of E- 
gypt: for he had respect unto the 
recompense of the reward. 


True religion when exemplified in 
the lives of men, and diffused into 
their public and private walks, more 
readily excites attention, and makes 
deeper impressions on the conscien- 
ces of those with whom they are con- 
versant, than when it is barely seen 
in precept. For this reason among 
others, the Author of the sacred 
scriptures has transmitted to us a 
particular account of the conduct of 
a great number of persons, in differ- 
ent circumstances, who acted under 
the influence of those principles and 
truths, which the scriptures inculcate. 
By carefully perusing their lives, we 
meet with something more than a de- 
scription of that religion, which is 
from above; the very thing itself is 
presented to our view, portrayed in 
living characters. The chapter from 
which the text is selected, contains 
sketches of the lives of a number of 
the saints, of whom more particular 
mention is made in the Old Testa- 
ment. These are introduced, by the 
inspired writer, for the special pur- 
pose of illustrating the nature and 
strength of that faith, which purifies 
the heart, and rests on the promises 
of God. The passage under consid- 
eration leads us to contemplate the 
nature and operation of faith, as ex- 
emplified by Moses, who lived at an 
interesting period in the history of 
God’s ancient church. We will 

I. Describe the nature of the 
faith, by which Moses was actuated. 

II. Show how he exemplified it, by 


[Sepr. 


his self-denial and uniform obedience 
to God. | 

IIT. Point out the nature of the re- 
ward to which he had respect. 

I. In the beginning of this chapter, 
the apostle gives a general definition 
of faith, in the following words :~— 
*¢ Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.’’—By faith we discern how the 
works of creation clearly manifest the 
existence, power and glory of God. 
But is the faith in question nothing 
more than that belief, which is found 
in natural men? It is common for 
men of all characters, where the 
the light of divine truth shines, to 
avow their belief in the existence of 
a God; but it is a fact too obvious 
to be denied, that many are in no 
measure properly influenced by this 
belief. They live as if there were 
no God. The faith described by the 
apostle, and by which Moses was ac- 
tuated, is a distinguishing mark of a 
real saint. ‘* By this faith,’’ he says, 
** the elders obtained a good report,” 
clearly intimating that he considered 
it as peculiar to the righteous. 
‘¢Without this faith” he also says, “it 
is impossible to please God,” adding 
this reason: “for he that cometh to 
God must believe that he zs, and that 
he is the rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him.” Multitudes of our 
fallen race, especially in this land of 
superior light, readily acknowledge 
in words, the existence and suprema- 
cy of God; but comparatively small 
is the number, who do not in works 
deny him. As many as have the 
faith of Moses are inclined to live as 
if the existence of God were a real- 
ity. Their faith controls their daily 
practice, whether in company or 
alone. They stand in awe of God, 
and are, in fact, afraid to commit sin, 
from the conviction they have, that 
his eyes are continually upon them. 
Every person, who has that faith, 
which distinguishes the righteous 
from the wicked, is convinced of its 
being better to trust in the Lord than 
to put confidence in man. The lan- 
guage of his heart is, “ The Lord 's 
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my rock, and my fortress and my de- 
liverer.” He wants no greater secu- 
rity for the accomplishment of an 
event, than God’s word or promise. 
This has more weight with the true 
believer than the declarations and en- 
gagements of the whole world. One 
of the properties of true faith is, that 
it makes real to the mind whatever 
truth God has revealed. In his word, 
God has declared that ‘‘there is no 
other name given among men where- 
by sinners can be saved” than that 
of Christ. The believer rests his all 
upon the truth of this declaration, he 
renounces every other refuge, and 
feels compelled, as a creature justly 
condemned, to fall down at the feet 
of a crucified Saviour. He is willing 
to be an eternal debtor to him, who 
was delivered for his offences. In 


his word, God has declared that the 


riches, pleasures, and honors of the 
world are absolutely perishable and 
of short duration. Faith gives full 
credit to this divine declaration. Of 
course, it subordinates every thing 
which is terrestrial, and makes 
heavenly things supreme. ‘That 
person, who has the faith of the gos- 
pel, if brought to the trial, will obey 
God rather thanman. He will obey 
God, whatever daily losses he may 
sustain, or whatever scoffs he may 
endure, in consequence of his obedi- 
ence. We may advert to the con- 
duct of Noah, as furnishing an illus- 
trious example. In obedience to God, 
he expended all his substance in 
“preparing an ark to the saving of 
his house,” while by an unbelieving 
world he was ridiculed, as a credu- 
lous and infatuated man. Such a 
faith as this is essentially different 
from that which is common among 
those, who readily acknowledge the 
the truth and inspiration of the scrip- 
tures; for we are constrained te ad- 
mit the painful fact, that the conduct 
of men in general, notwithstanding all 
their pretended belief, betrays the 
amazing stupidity, selfishness, and 
unbelief of their hearts. But we are 
Hot to regard Noah as a solitary in- 
stance of such lively and strong faith. 
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No less worthy of our regard was 
the conduct of Moses, as will appear 
by showing, 

II. How he exemplified his faith, 
by his self-denial and uniform obedi- 
ence to God. 

In attending to this branch of the 
subject, I shall confine my remarks 
to those transactions of his life, which 
are expressly noticed in the text. 
The inspired writer says, “By faith 
Moses, when he was come to years, 
refused to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter.” That we may 
know how this conduct of Moses ex- 
emplified the nature and strength of 
his faith, it is necessary to recur to 
this part of his history, as recorded 
in the second chapter of Exodus. It 
appears, that the merciless king and 
tyrant of Egypt, to prevent a too rap- 
id increase of the children of Israel, 
issued a decree or command that all 
the male children, born of the Hebrew 
women, should be destroyed. At 
this distressing period, there went a 
man of the house of Levi, and took to 
wife a daughter of Levi, to whom was 
born a son, a goodly child,—a child 
viewed by the parents as of great 
promise. ‘The fond mother, as the 
Holy Spirit testifies, “ hid him three 
months. And when she could no 
longer hide him, she took for him an 
ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with 
slime and with pitch, and put the 
child therein; and she laid it in the 
flags by the river’s brink. And _ his 
sister, (that is, the sister of the child, 
who was Miriam, and afterwards was 
much distinguished in the church,) 
stood afar off to wit what would be 
done to him.” 

It is presumed we all, with one 
consent, admit that this must have 
been an affecting and heart-rending 
scene. But mark the wonderful 
providence of God, at this juncture, 
as Is further testified by the Holy 
Spirit! “And the daughter of Pha- 
raoh came down to wash herself at 
the river, and -her maidens walked 
along by the river’s side: and when 
she saw the ark among the flags she 
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sent her maid to fetch it. And when 
she had opened it, she saw the child: 
and behold the babe wept.”—At this 
interesting moment, He, who holdeth 
the hearts of the high and low in 
his hands, excited tender emotions in 
the breast of this princess, and she 
had compassion on the deserted, 
weeping babe, and said, This is one 
of the Hebrew’s children. “Then 
said his sister,’”’ who with eagerness 
had watched every movement, ‘to 
Pharaoh’s daughter, shall I go and 
call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew 
women, that she may nurse the child 
for thee? And Pharaoh’s daughter 
said unto her, Go.” How must her 
heart have leaped with joy, on having 
opportunity to do this message, so 
gratetul to all her feelings! The 
maid went and called, as might be 
expected, the child’s own mother. 
Who can refrain from admiring in all 
these occurrences, which so rapidly 
succeeded each other, the wisdom, 
goodness, and loving-kindness of that 
God, whose footsteps were so visible 
and remarkable! ‘ And Pharaoh’s 
daughter said unto her, (the child’s 
mother,) take this child away, and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee 
thy wages. And the woman took the 
child, and rursed it. And the child 
grew, and she brought him unto Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, and he became her 
son. And she called his name Mo- 
ses: and she said, Because I drew 
him out of the water.” 

Lvoking back to these events, we 
see what an opportunity was present- 
ed to Moses, who was born among 
the enslaved and despised Hebrews, 
of ‘refusing to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter.” The Egyp- 
tian princess, as appears from the ac- 
count, had no intention of educating 
Moses fer a slave, but for her own 
son. She had marked him, in her 
mind, for all the honors and immuni- 
ties, which were within her gift as a 
king’s dauguter. The adopted son, 
doubtless fared sumptuously, and was 
treated with great tenderness. Train- 
ed up in the court of Egypt, and in 
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all the habits of the royal family, his 
education was calculated to inspire 
him with high notions of worldly 
grandeur. ‘Toa youth of an unsanc- 
tified heart this would have been a 
most flattering situation. How dan- 
gerous it must have been to the im- 
mortal soul! But Moses, who was 
born of believing parents, and hid by 
their faith three months, was found 
by that God, who keeps covenant 
with all the faithful, and was preserv- 
ed from falling a prey to the aumer- 
ous temptations, by which he was 
daily assailed. His heart was early 
formed, by the invisible power of 
God, to love the great truths of his 
word, and to feel a solemn regard for 
justice. ‘The faith which has been 
described, was planted in hig heart, 
and influenced him, “when he was 
come to years,” to refuse to be called 
the son of. Pharaoh’s daughter. He 
had arrived at the age of forty, and 
had become eminent among the 
Egyptians. Doubtless he cherished 
grateful feelings towards this Princess 
for preserving his life, when drawn 
up from the water, and for coutribu- 
ting so bounteously to his support, 
when in a state of childhood and 
youth; but he did not covet, nor 
was he willing to accept, the royal 
honors and dignities, for which she 
had designed him. In the Egyptian 
court, but not from the Jessons, nor 
the examples, furnished there by his 
benefactors, did he learn to underval- 
ue worldly greatness. He was taught 
by the Holy Spirit. By faith he 
overcame the strong habits of bis ear- 
ly education, which were so unfavor- 
able to humility, and cheerfully a- 
bandoned all the honors and privi- 
leges of being the adopted son and 
heir of the Egyptian princess. When 
we reflect how fond the natural heart 
is of elevated stations and of the hon- 
ors which the world has to bestow, 
and what must have been the early 
impressions made on the mind of 
Moses, we cannot but acknowledge 
the reality and strength of his faith. 
This act, however, was only the Le- 
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ginning of that self-denial, which, 
through his life, he uniformly prac- 
tised. : 

The inspired writer says, ‘“ He 
chose rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.” Be- 
lieving the testimony and promises of 
God concerning Israel, and the Mes- 
siah who was to come, he was resol- 
ved not totake his lot among the E- 
gy ptians, whatever sacrifices of a 
worldiy nature he might be called to 
make. In coming to this decision, 
he counted not his own life dear to 
him. Fully convinced, that the des- 
pised Hebrews were the afflicted peo- 
ple of God, and the triumphing E- 
syptians his enemies, he chose to be 
with the former. All the riches, hon- 
ours aid pleasures proffered to him 
were iu his estimation, less than noth- 
ing, compared with an interest in the 
Saviour, who he believed would come. 
How many in this favoured land 
to whom are imparted far great- 
er advantages for religious instruction 
than Moses enjoyed, in the royal fam- 
ily in Egypt, are deliberately hazar- 
arding their immortal interest for the 
sake of enjoying the pleasures of 
sin fora season ! They take this un- 
wise course, because they have no 
true faith in the word of God. — Dis- 
resarding the testimony of Jehovah, 
and obstinately determined on having 
their portion in this world, they re- 
fuse to commence the christian race. 
For the sake of enjoying carnal mirth 
for a little season, and cherishing 
madness in their hearts, they willing- 
ly forego all present prospect of re- 
ceiving eternal blessings. 

Moses was decided on a different 
course. In answer to the prayer of 
his pious parents, who had given him 
up in faith, his heart had been reno- 
vated by the Holy Spirit, and prob- 
ably while he was young. Among 
his associates he was a solitary in- 
Stance of practising — self-denial. 
Such were his views and feelings, 
that he loathed the honours, pleas- 
tires and luxuries of the Egyptian 
court, where his hungering and thirst- 
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ing soul was ready tofamish. He 
turned away from these disgusting 
scenes, and went to visit the afflicted 
people of God. To them his heart 
became at once attached, though he 
saw that nothing but the most severe 
sufferings were their lot. He belie- 
ved God’s word, and his belief was 
such as influenced him to act with de- 
cision, and to abandon what all men 
naturally covet. He took no pains 
to secure the friendship and honours 
of the royal family in which he was 
educated ; but he espoused the cause 
of his despised and oppressed breth- 
ren, not only at the risk of every 
worldly emolument, but of hislife. In 


him, then, we havea striking instance 


of the operation and strength of fazth. 

The inspired writer proceeds to a 
further developement of his charac- 
ter, and says, ‘“* He esteemed the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt,” In this 
slause we notice increasing and more 
striking evidence of his having imbi- 
bed the spirit of that religion, which 
the Lord Jesus inculcated and exem- 
plified. ‘Truly we have before us a 


humble man, a man “ crucified unto. 


the world.” Though nurtured in 
the midst of a profusion of wealth, 
and considered according to the tra- 
dition, as heir of that prosperous 
kingdom, he saw no real treasure 
there, though he had more to allure 
him, and to attach his soul to the 
world, than almost any man now liv- 
ing. By faith he forsook Egypt, 
not fearing the wrath of the king.” 
But why had he no fears on this 
ground, as the king would certain- 
ly charge him with ingratitude? Be- 
cause as the Holy Ghost testifies, 
‘* He endured as seeing him who is 
invisible.” He feared God. We 
hence, may see, that God had shown 
Moses the ‘ durable riches,’ and he be- 
lieved the divine testimony, in a 
sense in which people in general, who 
read the scriptures, do not believe. 
He wanted no time to deliberate. 
Rather than live in that idolatrous 
nation, even in a distinguished sta- 
tion, he could cheerfully suffer re- 
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proach, scorn and ridicule, all the 
days of his life. No trials, not even 


hunger, imprisonment or death were 
sufficient to make him alter his choice. 
He was decided, as every man onght 
to be, on the ali-important subject of 
By faith he discerned great 
suffering reproach for 


religion. 
honour, in 
Christ. 
The course of conduct pursued by 
Moses perfectly accords with that, 
which, many hundred years after, 
was adopted by the apostles and 
primitive christians, and, I trust, is 
adopted by many atthis day. Look 
my breiliren, at the example and life 
of the apostle Paul. He gloried ‘in 
nothing so much as in the cross of 
Christ, evidently esteeming it greater 
riches than all the treasures of this 
world. Speaking of his own trials 
inthe second letter to the Corinthi- 
ans, he recorded the following affect- 
ing passages: ** Of the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned, thrice [ suffered ship- 
wreck, a night anda day Uhave been 
in the deep :—in journeyings often, 
in perils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils by mine own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in per- 
ils in the city, in perils in the wiider- 
ness, in perils in the sea, in perils -a- 
mong false brethren ;—in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness. Besides 
those things that are without, that 
which cometh upon me daily, the 
care of all the churches,” Why did 
the apostle thus recapitulate his own 
trials and sufferings ? Merely to show, 
that these were the things in which 
he gloried more than in all the hon- 
ors and preferments in the world. 
*““If 1 must needs glory,” he says, 
‘7 will glory of the things which 
concern my infirmities.’ Al! the 
primitive christians had a portisn of 
the same excellent spirit. They 
walked in the steps of Moses, and 
evidently possessed the same faith, 
which influenced him to “ esteem the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than 
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the treasures in Egypt.” Something 
of the same self-denying, and heaven- 
ly temper appeared in David Brain. 
erd, Claudius Buchanan, Henry 
Martyn, and many others, who have 
finished their course in our day. 

it remains, 

III, To point out the nature of the 
reward to which Moses had respect. 
‘* For he had respect unto the recom- 
pense of the reward.” 

At first view, this declaration may 
appear not ovly to detract from the 
excellency of character which has 
been described, but really to spoil the 
whole. It may be thought by some, 
to destroy all the evidence of Moses’ 
religion,—because his motive, in ta- 
king up such great crosses was, ei- 
ther that he might have fame in this 
world, or merely that his soul might 
be saved, and so be as selfish as other 
men in looking out fora reward. Let 
us then inquire, what was the recom- 
pense of the reward to which he had 
respect ? Most evidently it was not 
his own fame, nor his own personal 
safety ; but it was the glory of God. 
His pious soul seemed to pant for 
nothing so much as to see the Lord 
Jehovah glorified. This was re- 
ward enough for all his labours, 
trials and sufferings. He valued 
his own salvaiion, as an impor- 
tant good, out-weigihing all earthly 
treasures ; but, at the same time, he 
had a sight of that which was infin- 
itely more important. ‘To be convin- 
ced of this we need only take an im- 
partial survey of his history. Was 
he not uniformly concerned for God’s 
glory, and what would become of His 
great name ? Iv view of this object 
did he not seem to lose sight of him- 
self, as if he had no personai_ interest 
to be compared with it? This ap- 
pears through his whole life. With the 
glory of God in view, he began the 
practice of self-denial, and with this 
in view he persisted in the practice of 
it until he ended his prilgrimage. 
This was evidently the recompense of 
reward to which he had_ respect. 
In all this we see not his selfishness, 
but his benevolence. It was an e€x- 
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hibition of that “ holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” 
The strength of his faith appears in 
his exalting the glory of God a- 
bove his own fame or happiness. [n- 
deed his happiness consisted in the 
full belief he had, that the glory of 
Jehovah would be premoted. 

I have now attempted to exhibit 
the nature of true religion, by survey- 
ing some of the transactions of the 
life of Moses, of whose piety the 
Holy Spirit has given decisive ev- 
idence. I have done it my fellow 
sinners that we might all be induced 
to look at a pattern for imitation. I 
have done it that we may try our 
characters, and the foundation of our 
hopes, by scriptural marks, and not 
by any human standard. Moses, 
whose life 1 have been tracing, we 
know from divine testimony, has 
gone to heaven, where in our sober 
and reflecting moments we must all 
desire to go 3 and to fail of which will 
certainly involve us in endless despair. 

Ye professing christians, compave 
vour own self-denial with-that, which 
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you have seen was practised by Moses 
and also by the apostles. See if your 
religion bears any resemblance, in its 
kind, to theirs, what Aave you been 
dving, and what are you now doing, 
for Christ? What are you suffering 
for Christ? What great crosses do 
you take up for Christ ? What is the 
reward to which you have respect ?P 
These are important questions, and 
merit from you a serious answer. 

If you have faithfully attended to 
this subject, and impartially examin- 
ed and weighed the excellent charac- 


ter presented to your consideration, 


the appeal is made to your consciences 
whether that religion, which was 
taught by Jesus Christ, and exempli- 
fied by the few whom he has owned 
and blessed, does not consist essen- 
tially in self-denial. 
no one be unmindful, for a moment, 
that he is acting for eternity, and 
must perish, unless he esteems the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than 
all the treasures of this world. 

‘‘ fle that hath an ear to hear, let 
him hear.”’ 








gjmiscellaneous, 


For the Christian Spectator 
Egypt since the Christian Era. 


The mere mention of a place once 
the residence of-distinguished men, 
or the theatre of important transac- 
tions rarely fails to excite our aiten- 
tion and fill our mind with agreeable 
emotions. Suchis Egypt, and her 
history is se interwoven with that of 
the nation, to which the oracles of 
God were committed, that the chris- 
tian regards the land of David with 
scarcely greater interest. 

It is not my design however to 
trace her rise and ascent to that de- 
gree of splendour, which she once at- 
tained; but to mark her decline to 
obscurity and insignificance. Begin- 


hing with the christian era I shall 
give abrief account, first of her po- 
tical History : secondly of her Arts, 





Sciences and Literature ; and thirdly 
of her Religion. 
Political History. 

About 30 years before Christ, E- 
gypt was reduced io a Roman prov- 
ice, and Augustus divided the gov- 
ernment among severai persons of the 
Equestrian order. With theexceptioa 
of one or two ineffectual attempis to 
regain their liberty, the Egyptians re- 
mained in quiet submission until the 
year 640. In this year Amrou, a Sa- 
racen, at the head of only 4000 A- 
rabs invaded Egypt and took pos- 
session of Pelusium. Reinforced vy 
4000 Saracens and encouraged by 
success in ‘several engagements he 
resolved to besiege Alexandria. His 
approach was contested at every step. 
On his arrival he was joined by mul- 
titudes of the inhabitants and his ar- 
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my swelled to ahost. After a siege 
of fourteen months and the loss of 
23,000 men -he took the city and 
planted the crescent on the walls of 
the capital. The country remained 
under the power of the Saracens un- 
till 1174; when it was invaded by 
Saladin, prime minister of Nureddin, 
caliph of Bagdad. The Saracens 
were soon conquered and Saladin 
prociaimed himself independent of 
his sovereign. 

In 1250 the Mamelukes seized the 
government. ‘These Mamelukes were 
originally from the region bordering 
on mount Caucasus, from whence 
they were taken in their childbood by 
the predatory bands of the ‘Tartars 
and exposed for sale in the markets 
of Asia. Of these the sultan of Egypt 
purchased 12,000 and trained them 
to the profession of arms. They 
soon acquired great skill and becom- 
ing mutinous turned their arms a- 
gainst their sovereign, whom they de- 
posed and murdered. In his stead 
they invested one of their own num- 
ber with the title of Sultan, while they 
retained their original name of Mame- 
lukes, or military slaves. For wives 
they used to purchase female slaves 
from their own country. Itis a re- 
markable, but well attested fact, that 
by the premature death eitherof their 
children or grand children, their fam- 
ilies became extinct within three gen- 
erations. Their numbers were con- 
tinually replenished by fresh impor- 
tations of slaves, and in this way they 
have existed for almost six centuries. 

In 1517, Egypt was invaded by 
Selim the Turkish Sultan. ‘The Mame- 
lukes defended themselves with in- 
credibi> valour, but at last overpower- 
ed by superior numbers and defeated 
in every engagement they gave up the 
kingdom. It was then divided into 
24 provinces and governed by 24 
Mamelukes, who were subject toa 
viceroy appointed by the Turkish 
Sultan. After this event there arose 
between the Turks and Mamelukes 
the most inveterate hatred. ‘heir 
mutual hostility filled the country 
with treachery, murder and civil war. 
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The civil wars were checked by the 
approach of the French army in 1798 
andtoie Turks and Mamelukes eat. 
ted for common defence. They were 
however, literally cut in pieces by the 
French, their villages were plunder. 
ed aud even the quiet and unoffending 
husbandmen were treated with the 
greatest cruelty. At length the 
French fleet was captured by Lord 
Nelson and an English army landed 
to drive out the invaders. The French 
evacuated the country in September of 
the same year. After the departure 
of the French, the old quarrels be- 
tween ihe Turks and Mamelukes reyj- 
ved and the country was again filled 
with carnage. In 1806 the English 
made an attempt to restore Egypt to 
the Mamelukes. but did not succeed. 
About this time Mahommed Ali, the 
present vteeroy succeded to the gov- 
ernment. He undertook gradually 
to reduce the Mamelukes and in 1813 
invited their chiefs into his citadel, 
ordered the gates to be shut and the 
company to be murdered. They 
were beheaded and the heads sent to 
Constantinople. Since that time the 
viceroy has had undisturbed _possess- 
ion of the country. 

At the commencement of our era 
the inhabitants consisted of Egyp- 
tians, Greeks and Persians, and have 
been estimated at 7,000,000. ‘The 
present inhabitants are a mixture of 
Copts,* Arabs, Mamelukes, Turks, 
Jews and Brebes, or Berebbers.? 
Their number probably does not ex- 
ceed 2,500,000. 

Throughout the greater part of the 
country the fields teem with plenty, 
the date trees are loaded with fruit ; 
cattle and poultry abound in every 
village ; but the wretched peasant is 
compelled to subsist on a small por- 
tion of bread and lentiles ; while he 
sees his fields plundered and his cat- 

* The Copts are descended from the 
Sgyptians, Greeks, and Persians. ‘They 
form but an inconsiderable part of the 
inhabitants. 

+ The Berebbers are a race of wand. 
ering shepherds, supposed to have’ beei 
descended from the earliest inhabitants 
of the country. 
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ile driven away to gratify the insa- 
tiable wants of a mercenary soldiery, 
and the inordinate claims of a rapa- 
cious government. The consequence 
is, he pines away in sullen and inac- 
tive despair. 

Under such government, with a 
population composed of emigrants 
from different nations, agitated by 
foreign invasion and domestic discord 5 
it is not strange that Egypt sunk to 
the lowest degree of degradation. 
The inhabitants became suspicious 
not ouly of foreigners but of their 
own neighbours. Hence social in- 
tercourse wasunknown. Foreigners 
were robbed, then sold as slaves, or 
cruelly murdered. All improvement 
from foreign intercourse was cut off. 
In short, nothing was wanting to make 
them a nation of barbarians ; and such 
they really are. 

A majority of the inhabitants are 
Arabs, these with the Berebbers have 
done much to give a character to the 
country. Until veyy lately they have 
been notorious for open robbery 
and murder. In cases where an 
attack would be attended with dan- 
ger, they resorted to thefts, in which 
they are not altogether without dex- 
terity. A traveller dining among 
them laid dowa his spoon to take his 
bread; by thetime he brought back 
his hand, the spoon was missing ; the 
knife and fork soon shared the same 
fate, and the unfortunate traveller was 
at last reduced to the necessity of tear- 
ing his meat and conveying it to his 
mouth with the instruments, which 
nature had given him. Many people 
were near, but no one saw the theft 
committed and all search for the re- 
covery of the property was fruitless. 

‘“‘'The present viceroy is a despot 
and a tyrant. His public life has 
been marked with the severest cruel- 
ties and his private character stained 
with the meanest vices. ‘The object 
of his government is to enrich him- 
self and his favourites.” But not- 


withstanding his cruelty and oppress- 
ion he is in many respects a valuable 
man. He has puta stop to civil war 
n his dominions. He has introduced 
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better order and even better morals 
than existed for ages before him. 
A few years ago travelling in Egypt 
was in the highest degree dangerous. 
Now the traveller, whatever be his 
business, dress, or religion, passes un- 
molested. ‘Toleration is universal, 
and christians so far from being perse- 
cuted are advanced to places of hon- 
our and profit. 

The viceroy resides at Cairo, 
which is now the most populous and 
splendid of the cities of the Nile. 
Its population is estimated at 250,000. 
Ancient Alexandria with all her splen- 
dor has passed away. Modern Al- 
exandria is a little northwest of the 
site of the ancient city and may just- 
ly be considered as a poor orphan, 
who has no other inheritauce than the 
respectable name of its parent. All 
the ancient cities have shared the 
same fate as Alexandria. 


Arts. 


Under the Romans the arts retained 
that high degree of perfection, to 
which for centuries they had been 
gradually and rapidly advancing. 
Under the Saracens they began to de- 
cline and under the Mamelukes they 
were almost entirely neglected. 
Since that time they have never revi- 
ved. Music, painting and sculpture 
are scarcely known. A few speci- 
mens of fine architecture are found 
in four or five of the principal tewns; 
but these are the work of Euro- 
pean artists. The dwellings of a 
great part of the inhabitants are clay 
huts with little or no other furniture 
than a mat; which serves equaily 
for a chair,a table, or a bed. The 
contrast between the present state of 
the arts and the remaining memen- 
tos of what they once were, invari- 
ably steals upon the mind of the 
traveller, and while he feels a melan- 
choly emotion at the sight of the 
magnificent ruins, that are scatter- 
ed in wild disorder around him; he 
feels a still more melancholy emo- 
tion at the rudeness of whatever 
bears the stamp of modern origin. 
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Egypt since the 
Sciences and Literature. 


In order to a proper view of this 
subject it will be necessary to include 
a period of about three hundred years 
before Christ. Ptolemy Soter, 
brought a number of philosophers to 
Alexandria, and collected a great va- 
riety of books. A school for the stu- 
dy of geometry was opened by kuc- 
lid. All the branches of Mathemat- 
ics and Philosophy then known, were 
soon introduced, and the school re- 
quired so great reputation, that dur- 
ing ten successive centuries It was 
the resort of all, who were inclined 
to pursue that study. It number- 
ed among its members at different 
times Archimedes, Apollonius and 
Ptloemy, the author of the system 
which bears his name. 

Alexandria was also distinguished 
for its schools of medicine. ‘To have 
been taught there, was a sufficient re- 
commendation to distant nations. 

In literature Alexandria was scarce- 
ly inferior to any of the cities of 
Greece, or Italy. Its library offer- 
ed so strong inducements, that many 
from all the civilized countries of the 
world flocked to its schools. Here 
were educated several of those au- 
thors, whose works are the admira- 
tion of our times; and to this collec- 
tion of literary men, the christian 
world is probably indebted for the 
Septuagint version of the Scriptures. 
Whether the females of Alexandria 
participated in the general devotion 
to literature, we are not informed. 
There are not wanting however, in- 
stances, which shew, that they were 
not entirely excluded. The famous 
Alexandrian manuscript of the Old 
and New ‘Testament, now carefully 
preserved in the British Museum, 
was written by Thecla, an Egyptian 
lady of high rank. 

The Alexandrian library continu- 
ed to increase until the Sacarcen 
conquest, when it is said to have con- 
tained 700,000 volumes. After the 
city was taken, John a_ peripatetic 
philosopher and a favorite of the 
Sacarcen general, requested of him 
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the Royal library. Amrou replied, 
that he would write to Omar the Ca. 
liph, as he could not without knowin 
his pleasure, dispose of a single book, 
Accordingly he acquainted Omar 
with the request of his friend; to 
which the tyrant replied, ‘if the 
books contain the same doctrines as 
the Koran, they are useless; if they 
contain any thing contrary to the 
Koran, they ought to be destroyed.’ 
He therefore ordered them to be 
burned. 

From this time, although litera- 
ture and the sciences received but 
litle encouragement from the goy- 
ernment, they still lingered about 
the place, where they had once been 
so kindly fostered, and even aslate as 
the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury there were schools of philoso- 
phy at Alexandria and Cairo. 

Under the Mamelukes all learning 
was discouraged. 

For some time past the most res- 
pectable Scheiks,f priests, )bave given 
lectures in the principal mosques at 
Cairo. The Scheik, when he deliv- 
ers his lectures, is seated on a carpet 
in the middle of a mosque and his 
hearers are arranged in circles 
around him, being al! seated with the 
greatest regularity on the ground. 
Opposite the Scheik is seated a read- 
er wiih papers in his hand. These 
Papers contain selections from the 
principal commentators of the Koran. 
The reader begins a passage, but is 
immediately interrupted by the 
Scheik, who comments on it as long 
as he thinks proper. The reader 
resumes his task and the Scheik bis 
commentaries, always speaking as il 
he was inspired, and occasionally 
mingling with his instructions some 
sallies of wit. This is the only lite- 
rary institution in the country, and 
so late as 1806, the miserable re- 
mains of all the Jearning for which 
Egypt was so long distinguished. 

In consequence of the confused 
mixture of several nations at Alex- 
andria, many languages are there 
spoken, and they are generally spo- 
ken incorrectly. In this modern 
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Babel every one tries to be under- 
stood by his neighbour, and in this 
way introduces foreign words into 
‘his own language. The art of wri- 
ting too, is reduced to the rudest 
state. Each individual forms his let- 
ters according to his own taste and 
in abbreviating alters their torms 
jn a way peculiar to himself. Hence 
it is almost impossible to read their 
manuscripts. 

Arabic is the general language of 
the country, but the art of reading and 
writing it, is confined principally to 
the Jews or Copts. The remainder 
of the inhabitants, with the exception 
of here and there an individual, are 
in a state of the most deplorable ig- 
norance. 

The viceroy, notwithstanding his 
cruelty and oppression, seems inclin- 
ed not only te devote himself to lite- 
rary pursuits, but also to do some- 
thing for the improvement of his sub- 
jects. A few years ago he senta 
a number of young men to Italy to 
learn the arts and sciences. ‘These 
young men have returned and are 
now established in differeat parts of 
the country. Some of them are par- 
ticularly devoted to the study of 
mineralogy; as an examination of 
the mineral kingdom, the finding of 
gold and emerald mines, is an object 
which the viceroy has much at heart. 
Others are devoted to the study 
of literature and have already 
made some publications in their 
own language. The viceroy has also 
procured from Paris a library of 6000 
volumes. some of which he intends 
to translate into his own vernacular 
tongue to aid the cause of Arabic lit- 
erature. Foreigners, whose object 
is either to acquire or impart in- 
formation, are liberally encouraged. 

The plans of the benevolent, in 
relation to the establishment of a 
college at Aleppo having been frus- 
trated by the late awful visitations 
of Divine Providence, a petition for 
liberty to establish a public school 
at Boulaka in Egypt was presented 
to the viceroy. Permission was im- 
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mediately granted with assurances 
of his cordial co-operation. 

For several ages past the literary 
world have been waiting for a dis- 
closure of the meaning of the hiero- 
glyphical characters, which are en- 
graven on most of the relics of an- 
tiquity. .To explain these myste- 
ries, rigorous and persevering efforts 
have been made by De Sacy, Aker- 
bald, Young and Champollion. The 
last after ten years of patient in- 
vestigation, has arrived at interesting 
though very limited results. 

From his communications to the Roy- 
al Academy of Inscriptions and Bel- 
les Lettres, it appears that the Egyp- 
tians had originally three kinds of wri- 
ting. In each of these kinds the char- 
acters were signs of thought, and not 
of sound.* But at length it became 
necessary to invent a fourth kind to 
enable the Egyptians to insert in 
their writings, proper names of for- 
eigners and words belonging to foreign 
languages. In forming this new 
kind of writing, a certain number of 
those characters, which had once 
been signs of thought, were used as 
signs of sound, and answered pre- 
cisely the same purpose, as the letters 
of an alphabet. M.Champollion has 
discovered the sound of which each of 
these characters is the sign, and has 
formed an alphabet of characters, 
with the aid of which any one may 
read the names and titles of the 
Greeks and Romans, that are engrav- 
en on the monuments of Egypt. 
This fourth kind is called Phonetic 
writing. So far as this species of 
writing is concerned,M.Champollion’s 
alphabet is completely satisfactory: 
butasthere is no possible connexion 
between the sense of these characters 
when used as signs of thought and 
signs of sound,the alphabet of the signs 
of sound does not advance us a single 
step in the knowledge of the signs of 
thought. ‘The labour and honour of 


decyphering the latter is reserved 
perhaps for future generations. 


* These characters for the most part were 
forms of external objects. 
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Religion. 

At the commencement of the 
christian era idolatry prevailed 
throughout all Egypt. In the sub- 
urbs of Alexandria stood the temple 
of Serapis. In magnitude and splen- 
dor this temple surpassed all other 
buildings in the world except the 
capitol at Rome. Serapis was the 
god of the court. This led the peo- 
ple to forsake the worship of dogs, 
serpents, fish, leeks, and onions— 
and the villages vied with each other 
in building temples and offering in- 
cense tohim. In this state of things, 
Mark, the Evangelist, came to Al- 
exandria, preached the gospel, and 
gathered a church. Of this church 
we have no authentic records during 
the first two centuries. From the 
fact, however, that in the beginning 
of the third century christians were 
considerably numerous in Egypt, we 
infer, that it not only prospered, 
but did much to spread the gospel 
among the surrounding idolaters. 

Early in the third century a theo- 
logical school was established in Al- 
exandria. From this time the doc- 
trines of the gospel were mixed with 
the dogmas of heathen philosophers, 
and its amiable simplicity was ex- 
changed for the confused dreams of 
Zevo, Epicurus, and Plato. Pau- 
taenus Is supposed to have been the 
first, who dared so to explain the 
scriptures, as to make thei harmo- 
nize with the doctrines of these 
philosophers. In his steps followed 
the immortal Origen, Clemens, bish- 
op of Alexandria, and almost all his 
successors. ‘This rendered the gos- 
pel less offensive to philosophers ; 
many of whom professed to be christ- 
ians, while at most they gave but 
doubtful evidence of piety. 

In one of the persecutions of this 
century, Paul, a man of distinguished 
piety, retired for safety to the des- 
erts. Here he acquired so strong an 
attachment to a solitary life that he 
never returned to society. This her- 
mit unfortunately set an example 
which too many were disposed to fol- 
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low. Soon all the deserts of Egypt 
were thronged with monks pining 
away in hunger and thirst and mace- 
rations of every kind, that they 
might hold intercourse with God. In 
the year 305 Antony collected them 
into societies. From this time mul- 
titudes in all the cities of the Nile 
embraced a life, with which were as- 
sociated so much sanctity and so 
much indolence. 

Early in the fourth century a con- 
troversy arose at Alexandria, which 
agitated the whole church and its in- 
fluence is felt tothis day. It was the 
heresy of Arius, which, it is unneces- 
sary to detail. 

In the sixth century there arose in 
Palestine a sect, which asserted, that 
‘‘the human and divine natures of 
Christ were so united as to form but 
one nature, yet without any change, 
confusion, or mixtare of the two na- 
tures.” Hence they are called Mo- 
nophysites. ‘Their doctrine soon 
found its way to Egypt, and spread 
with great rapidity. Even the bish- 
op of Alexaudtia so readily adopted 
and so strenuously defended it as to 
acquire the name of * second pa- 
rent and founder of the sect.” The 
Monophysites were persecuted with 
the most unrelenting cruelty by the 
Greek Church; yet their numbers 
continued to increase, and when the 
country was invaded by Amrou, 
they hailed the Saracens as their 
deliverers, united with the invaders, 
revenged themselves on their perse- 
cutors and lent their aid to establish 
the religion of Mahomet. 

This is a brief outline of the errors, 
by which the Egyptian church left 
the faith once committed unto them, 
and became so corrupt as not to pos- 
sess the features of christianity, and 
to be unworthy even of the name. 
But it would be unjust to pass in si- 
lence over the internal character of 
the church during the period which 
has passed under review. In the 
third and fourth centuries vital piety 
prevailed as extensively in Egypt as 

in any other country;‘and in the 
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ffth and sixth there were many 
whose conduct proved that they were 
iaught from above. In the persecu- 
tions under Severus, Decius, Diocle- 
tian, and Julian, Egypt shared -her 
part. Thousands were tortured by 
famine, by fire, and by crucifixion, 
until at leugth overcome by severe 
pain they yielded their lives in tes- 
restimony of their belief of the christ- 
ian religion, and of their attachment 
to its author. But the active piety, 
which characterized this church in 
the first centuries, was checked by 
th introduction of the errors, which 
ha.e just been samed, and after a 
long and painful struggle expired. 

An attempt accurately to describe 
the state of the Egyptian church af- 
ter the Saracen conquest would be at- 
tended with insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Of its transactions, no records 
worthy of confidence have come 
down to our times. From the eccle- 
siastical history of the surrounding 
nations, it can barely be inferred, that 
the Menophysites, during several cen- 
turies were quite numerous, that they 
have always had a Patriarch and 
Bishop, whose residence was at Al- 
exandria, or Cairo; that by means of 
their influence with the Mahometans, 
they have always found means to 
thwart the plans of all other religious 
sects, and to reduce them almost to 
non-existence ; and that the Mahom- 
etans, although professed friends to 
the Monophysites, suffered no op- 
portunity of diminishing their num- 
bers to pass unimproved, and though 
open persecution was rarely resorted 
to, a train of cperations was commen- 
ced, which gradually, silently, and 
eflectually accomplished their pur- 
pose, 

At the present time the prevailing 
religion of the country is Mahome- 
tanism. Not more than a twenty- 
filth part of the inhabitants bear the 
christian name. Of these the greater 
part belong to the Monophysite, or as 
it is now called Coptic church. A 
lew to the Greek, anda few to the 
Roman church. The whole popula- 
"on, which calls itself christian, may 





be estimated at one hundred thou- 
sand. This is all that remains of 
the once flourishing patriarchate of 
-Alexandria, and it may justly be 
compared to those caverns, the de- 
positories of the ancient dead, where 
amid human forms, not a voice, nor 
a motion, nor a breath interrupts 
the silence of the place, nor a ray 
of light renders the surrounding 
darkness visible. Yet in this vast 
mausoleum of the church, there fs 
no one to say unto the dry bones, 
‘behold I will cause breath to en- 
ter into you, and ye shall live.” 
There is not a protestant missiona-. 
ry stationed in the country. It has 
indeed been surveyed by the la- 
meuted Burkhardt, by Jowet and 
others who report that the only fa- 
vorable omen, is a desire to obtain 
the scriptures.* But while the peo- 
ple are anxiously solicitous to pos- 
sess this inestimable treasure ; the 
character of the govevernment is 
scarcely less favourable to the in- 
troduction of missionaries. ‘The 


* When the late Mr. Burkhardt under- 
took his tour in Egypt, Syria, and the 
Holy Land, the Malta Bible Society pla- 
ced at his disposal n.ore than 700 Bibles 
and Testaments 1n 13 different languages. 
The following extract from one of Mr. 
B’s letters to the society will shew with 
what readiness theywere received in Egypt. 
‘“‘] have sold and distributed in Egypt 
nearly half the Bibles, the distribution of 
which was entrusted to me by your be- 
nevolent society. Among others I sold at 
Cairo about twenty Arabic Bibles, a larg- 
er number was in demand principally 
among the Copts, but among others also, 
Turks, Arabs, Franks, and Jews. As Ara- 
bic is the general language, the Bible Soci- 
ety could not do better than furnish Egypt, 
and especially Cairo, with a large number 
of Arabic Bibles. Of the Hebrew New 
Testament, I have sold fifteen copies in the 
same country. I sold the Greek Testa- 
ments which | tookto Cairo. They beg- 
ged me to bring copies of the Old Testa- 
ment as soon as it should be translated-and 
on my return toAlexandria, it was necessa- 
ry to open the cases in order to satisfy vari- 
ous persons, who asked for Greek Testa- 
ments.” ‘Ihe same anxiety to obtain the 
scriptures, has been noticed by all other 
travellers, whose object has been to ascer- 
tain the moral state of the country, see the 
letters of Fisk, King, and others. 
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viceroy although obliged to confrom 
to the ceremonies of Mahometanism, 
in order to preserve peace with the 
Ottoman empire, is far from being 
attached to thatsystem. Those who 
have had an opportunity to know his 
religious principles consider him a 
deist. Respecting the religion of his 
subjects he seems entirely indiffer- 
ent. In consequence of his attach- 
ment to literature. science and good 
order, he has lately introduced a 
number of foreigners from christian 
countries to retorm the nation; and 
though he has no design to introduce 
christianity, yet from his kindness 
to christian travellers, his readiness 
to employ christians in his service, 
and advance them to high and res- 
ponsible stations, it may fairly be 
presumed that he would not prevent 
the dissemination of their religion. 
In this state of things wilf not other 
Buchanans, and Martyns, with minds 
stored with all the riches of ancient 
and modern learning, and with hearts 
tenderly awake to the interests of 
souls, enter this vast field; and with 
one hand dispense blessings, which 
terminate with mortal existence, 
while with the other they sow that 
seed, which will spring up and_ bear 
fruit unto eternal life? In addition 
to the favourable reception, with 
which such missionaries would meet; 
the facilities for spreading the gospel 
into other nations furnish a powertul 
argument in favor of establishing a 
missionary station in some part of 
the country. Let the light of the 
gospel once shine in Egypt, and it 
will soon dispel that ‘ horror of great 
darkness,’ which has long hung over 
the tents of Ham. Abyssinia will 
soon feel its divine influence, and 
Ethiopia stretch out her hands unto 
God. The Asiatic shores of the 
Mediterranean will also participate 
in these grand results; and in the 
language ot the prophet, 


There will be an high way from Egypt in- 
to Assyria, 

And the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, 

And the Egyptian into Assyria, 
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And the Egyptian shall worship with the 
Assyrian 
Then shall Israel be reckoned fer a third, 
‘Together with Egypt and Assyria, ; 
A blessing in the midst of the land, 
Whom the Lord of Hosts shall bless, say. 
ins, 
Blessed be Egypt my people, 
And Assyria the work of my hands, 
And Israel mine inheritance. 


Karn. 


On the Elegiac Poetry of the He 


brews. 


In poetry, the Hebrews greatly 
surpass allother nations. They liv- 
ed in an age when man evinced his 
real feelings, when he was entirely 
free from those restraints, which the 
etiquette of modern times has thrown 
around him. This freedom of thought 
and feeling, was equally visible in 
their compositions. ‘They did not 
write by the rules which some Mag- 
nus Apollo had prescribed, nor was 
their genius repressed in the dread ot 
critiscism. They acknowledged no 
law but that of nature. What they 
felt they expressed, not by calling 
art to their aid, and thus forming a 
symmetrical composition, but in the 
language of intense feeling, they ex- 
pressed their thoughts in the most 
vivid and energetic manner. They 
withdrew the veil which now hides 
the feelings of man, and opened to 
the view of their readers, all the tu- 
mult of the soul. Under the influ- 
ence of intense agitation of mind, 
they seize upon the boldest images, 
and whatever is presented to their 
view, is magnified into gigantic forms 
by the creative power of their intel- 
lect. The elements for a time be- 
come subservient to their will— 
mountains move before them at thei 
word—the sea is thrown into fury. 
and the earth and ocean are sublima- 
ted by the power of their genius. 
They call animated nature to their 
assistance—inspire it with life and 
thought—cause it to break forth into 
joyful declamations, when victory 
crowned their efforts, or investing " 
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with the habiliments of mourning, it 
pours forth Its lamentations over the 
desolations of Zion. 

The great freedom of thought 
which they exhibit, is as visible 
in their elegies, as in other de- 
partments of their literature. Their 
lamentations over the dead, and over 
the ruins of their beloved coun- 
try, exhibit a depth of feel’ng, and 
boldness of personification to which 
ancient or modern times afford no 
parallel. ‘They never call in the 
aid of meretricious ornament while. 
dwelling upon the virtues of him 
who had just bidden them adieu, or 
give his character the decorations of 
artificial eulogy, but under the influ- 
ence of strong passion, they exhibit- 
ed their feelings in the language of 
deep and unaffected woe. 

They lived in a climate where the 
imagination is peculiarly bold and 
animated—in a country abounding 
with all that is sublime and beautiful 
in nature, and furnishing them with 
those rich and glowing images, which 
cive such life and animation to the 
poetry of the East. They lived un- 
dera government whose counsels had 
long been swayed by Infinite Wis- 
dom, and through the openings which 
Revelation had made in the dark 
cloud of ignorance and superstition 
which had long brooded over the 
world, they looked and caught a par- 
tial view of the character of that Dei- 
ty,who rewarded the upright,and pun- 
ished the guilty. This knowledge gave 
aseriousness and solemnity to every 
thing connected with death, whether 
viewed while on their pilgrimage to 
the grave, or when they followed the 
soul to Sheol. In this subterranean 
abode, no plains of Elysium spread 
out before them, inviting them to 
wander amid its flowers and fra- 
stance, no bowers of verdant green, 
Where they might recline, listen 


‘o the warblers of the groves, and 
and forever revel on happiness and 
joy. It is true they sometimes rep- 
‘esented their heroes as here re- 





posing in glory,* with their arms pla- 
ced beneath them, and pillowed their 
heads with the swords} which had 
drunk the blood of their enemies; 
still every thing connected with this 
world was dark and gloomy, and ex- 
hibited a powerful contrast to the 
fictions of heathen antiquity. Allthe 
elegies of the Hebrews do not exhib- 
it allusions to the state of the soul af- 
ter it leaves this world. Some of 
the Poets merely describe the vir- 
tues of the deceased, or praise his he- 
roism, and call uvon all around them 
to unite with them in their sorrow. 
But when they through the eye of 
prophecy look forward to the ruin 
which was ere long to descend 
on their enemies, and on those na- 
tions which had sunk in the grossest 
wickedness, they anticipate their 
woe, and taking up for thema wailing 
and lamentation, draw down upon 
them the wrath of the most High. 
Nor do they stop here, denying them 
a burial, they give their carcasses to 
the beasts of the field, andthe fowls 
of heaven, and their spirits they fol- 
low to Sheol, with all their great and 
mighty men, and kings, and princes, 
who were allied with them in wick- 
edness. Here removing the veil 
which obscures this world of dark- 
ness, they exhibit them tothe view 
of mankind, as about to receive the 
reward of their iniquity.. 

They lived in an age of feeling. 
The world was then in its youth, and 
all the simplicity of character which 
accompanies that period in human 
life, was equally visible, not only in 
their style of writing, but in their 
actions.. What they spoke was the 
language of the heart, that language 
which had no silent reservation, but 
which was received with the most 
undoubting confidence. This gave 
a simplicity to all they said or wrote, 
which is exquisitely beautiful, when 
we transfer ourselves back tothe pe- 


* Isaiah, 14, 18. 


Tt Ezekiel, 32, 27 
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riod in which they lived. This style 
of writing would not be in unison 
with our modern taste, but is more 
adapted to that period, and more in- 
teresting than the finest specimens of 
composition, formed on the Grecian 
or Roman model. 

The age in which they lived was 
not only an age of feeling, but of im- 
agination. Their imaginations had 
never become dull by a continued 
pursuit after mere abstract truth. It 
is true they discussed a few subjects 
connected with man as amoral being, 
such as what constitutes the Summum 
bonum,* or whether prosperity was 
a testof character.t But they nev- 
er Jost themselves, in obscure and 
metaphysical speculations respec- 
ting 


Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge abso- 
lute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 


They believed what was revealed 
to them, and because it came from 
God. Their imaginations were in 
all the vigour of youth, following the 
mere dictate of nature. Here they 
‘wantoned in their prime, wild 
above rule or art,’ climbed those 
heights which would deter one under 
this influence, and plucked their 
flowers from the precipice, as well as 
from the verdant plain. ‘This bold- 
ness of flight, placed all nature under 
the control of their powerful genius, 
and in their elegies, and in their songs 
of triumph, the mountains, and the 
forests of Leabanon, bewailed their 
desolations, or clapped their hands 
with joy. It is the boldness and 
richness of their imagery, as well as 
the beautiful simplicity that every 
where breathes through the Hebrew 
elegies, which give them a superior- 
ity to the productions of all other 
nations in this department of poetry. 
We find in their funeral songs, as well 
as in their lamentations over their 
beloved country, the most powerful 


* The Book of Ecclesiastes. 


+ The Book of Job. 
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exhibitions of sorrow. In no instance 
is art called to their aid, while por. 
traying the virtues of the deceased. 
or the glory of their country while 
in its prosperity. In no instance jg 
the torrent of feeling checked by 
stopping to give rotundity to a period, 
They yield themselves up to the im. 
pulse of their misery, and breaking 
forth into artless expressions of unaf- 
fected sorrow, they call upon all 
around them to lament with them 
over him who had fallen in Israe}. 
The funeral rites of the Hebrews 
were highly poetical. It, as Bishop 
Lowth says, poetry is indebted for 
its origin, character, complexion, 
emphasis and application, to the ef 
fects which are produced on the mind 
and body, upon the imagination, the 
senses, the voice and respiration, by 
the agitation of passion,” nothing 
could be found more poetica! ihan 
the funeral rites of the Hebrews, 
They did not mereiy weep in secret 
over the loss of those who had gone 
to the land of silence. They felt 
under no restraint, and gave way 
to the impulse of their grief in the 
most powerful exhibitions of agony. 
Nor was this confined to the immedi- 
ate relations or friends of the deceas- 
ed, but was equally exhibited by all 
who were spectators of their sorrow. 
They rent their garments, clothed 
themselves with sackloth, put dust 
and ashes on their heads, refused all 
sustenance, smote their breasts, aud 
tore their hair in anguish.* They 
wept and mourned for a long period 
over the death of a friend or brother, 
and when a Monarch, a Prophet, or 
distinguished Hero was committed 
to the dark and gloomy sepulchre, 
not only all Jerusalem, but all Israel 
was clothed in lamentation and woe.1 
They did not confine their respect 
to the deceased Ly merely visiting 
the connexions—sy mpathizing with 
them in their bereavement, and pour- 
ing out their grief before he was 


*2 Sam. 1, 11I—12. 2 Sam. 3, 31—39. 
+t Cor. 50. 3Num, 20—29. 1 Sam. 28,3. 
1 Kings 14, 18. 
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committed to the tomb, but they 
followed his body in a procession to 
the grave. Here they renewed the 
external marks of sorrow, and as the 
sacred historian beautifully express- 
es it, ‘they lifted up their voice 
and wept.” ‘To give their grief the 
height of external sorrow, profession- 
4] mourners were often employed, 
who filled the air with their wailings. 
Singing men and singing women, 
whose professsion it was to officiate 
on such an occasion, probably to 
produce a greater effect upon the 
spectators, chaunted the dirge of the 
eulogist, sung some mournful songs 
previously written, or broke forth 
into sounds of the deepest despair.* 
This was sometimes accompanied 
by instrumental music, which heard 
amid the weeping and wailing of the 
multitude, must have given an inten- 
sity to the scene almost inconceiva- 
ble at the present time. ‘Ehis must 
have been still more striking, when 
the corpses of the great, were burned 
on piles of spices, sweet odours, 
and other aromatics, which in the 
latter part of the reign of the Hebrew 
kings, was considered the highest 
honour that could be conferred on 
the memory of the deceased.t 
Nothing can be conceived of 
more affecting, than such exhibitions 
of anguish as were here exhibited, 
and nothing connected with an- 
clent or modern times approaches 
nearer to the sublime of passion. 


* 2 Chron, 35, 25. Amos 5, 1, 2 and 16. 
Matth. 9, 23. Jeremiah, 9, 17. 

+2 Chron, 16,14. 21, 19. Jeremiah, 34, 5. 
From these quotations, and froin the use of 
the preposition 4, it would seem as if they 
might have merely burned these aromatics 
in honour of the dead, without consuming 
the corpse ; but in Amos 6, 10, those whose 
business it was to burn the dead are spo- 
ken of. Saul and Jonathan need not have 
been burned by the Jabesh Gileadites 
irom necessity as Jahn supposes, for burial 
would have answered the same purpose 
as burning. Would they have resorted to 
this method, unless a change had taken 
place in the public mind on this subject, 
and it was now no longer associated with 


the death of a criminal as in the days of 
Joshua, 


Vol. V.—No. 9. 
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These funeral rites were rendered 
still more pathetic by the melancho- 
ly numbers of the poet, who in 
presence of those who were assem- 
bled at the grave, poured forth his 
strains in praise of the deceased, re- 
lated his heroic actions in the heat 
of battle, dwelt on the virtues which 
adorned his private life, told them 
how he triumphed over his enemies 
and how gloriously he fell in the 
hour of victory. Their grief did not 
terminate at the sepulchre, but every 
effort was made when a monarch 
had deceased, to keep it alive in the 
minds of posterity. The circum- 
stances of his death and frequently 
those of his interment, were not only 
recorded in their sacred histories, 
but the eulogy of the poet, was com- 
mitted to memory by the Israelites 
and particularly by the professed 
musicians, and sung long after his 
decease. An instance of this kind 
is mentioned in Chronicles, where 
the lamentations which Jeremiah 
composed at the death of king Josiah 
are referred to, and so great was the 
loss which they had sustained, that 
these funeral songs were sung at that 
day. 

None of the Hebrew elegies ex- 
hibit moce beauty than that of David, 
composed on the death of Saul and 
Jonathan. The battle of Aphek or 
Jezrael in Issachar, which termina- 
ted in the death of the king and his 
three sons, filled Palestine with 
anxiety and dread. David at this 
time was encamped with his little 
band at Ziklag, a city given to him 
by Achish king of Gath, having just 
returned from pursuing the Amalek- 
ites on whom had fallen the ven- 
geance of hisarmy. ‘The third day 
after the battle, a young Amalekite 
informed him of the death of the 
king and of Jonathan. As soon as 
he heard it, he and his men took 
hold of their clothes and rent them, 
and mourned and wept and fasted 
until even. The long intimacy 
which had existed between him and 
Jonathan, the noble disinterestedness 
which Jonathan had manifested in 
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resigning to him all his hereditary 
right of succession to the crown, (1 
Sam. 23, 17,) the efforts he made to 
rescue him from the malice of his 
father, as well as the heroism he ex- 
hibited in routing the garrison of 
Michmash, all rush upon his mind 
and call forth a beautiful panegyric 
from this youthful poet. Nor is the 
royal monarch forgotten by David. 
He remembers only those traits of 
his character which adorn human na- 
ture. While the numerous attempts 
which he had made on his life while 
residing at the court of Saul, the in- 
extinguishable hatred with which he 
hunted him through the mountains 
and deserts of Judah, and the cruel 
massacre of the priests of Nob, are 
consigned to oblivion; he dwells with 
delight on the valour of his arm while 
triumphing over the enemies of God 
and of Israel; and on the amiableness 
of his private life, before his mind 
had fallen into the ruins of delirium. 
To shew his regard for Saul, he con- 
signs to punishment the supposed as- 
sassin of the king of Israel, for has- 
tening the death of him who was his 
greatest enemy. Having punished 
the regicide, he pays a beautiful tri- 
bute of respect and love to the man- 
arch and prince who had fallen on 
the heights of mount Gilboa. 

And David lamented with this la- 
mentation over Saul and Jonathan 
his son. And he bade thein teach the 
children of Israel NwD. 

Our translators not realizing the 
Hebrew custom of placing titles to 
their poems, have overlooked the ti- 
tle of thiseulogy. They translate it 
that David bade them teach the chil- 
dren of Israel the use of the bow. 
But whence the necessity of this. 
The bow had long been an instru- 
ment of warfare, and with the use of 
it the Israelites were thoroughly ac- 
quainted. Isaac directs Esau to 
take his quiver and his bow and 
bring him some venison. Jacob 
gives to Joseph, the portion of land 
which he took from the Amorite with 
his sword and his bow. During the 
conquest of Palestine under Joshua, 





this was a common weapon of war. 
fare, and during the wars of the 
Philistines under Saul, the arrows of 
the Israelites often drank the blood 
of the uncircumcised. As this wea- 
pon was in universal use at this time, 
and had been from time immemorial, 
what could have induced David to 
order the children of Israel to be ed- 


_ucated in shooting the arrow, espe} 


cially when he at this period was 
only a leader of a band of debtors, 
and fugitives, who had joined his 
standard to escape from punishment, 
or with the hope of mending their 
fortunes. 

The custom of putting titles to 
their poems was very frequent among 
the Hebrews. Most of the books 
have titles to them, probably in re- 
ference to the time when they were 
written, or to the subject of which 
they treat. These titles from the 
great length of time that has elapsed 
since they were written, and from 
our ignorance of Hebrew antiquities. 
are to us inexplicable. 

The title of this elegy is nwp or the 
bow, probably derived from the fact 
that Jonathan was peculiarly skilful 
in archery, (for this seems to have 
been a favourite weapon of his, ) or as 
Lowth supposes, because the archers 
of the Philistines wounded Saul and 
Jonathan with their arrows. With 
this explanation, we shall see the 
propriety of David’s giving a com- 
mand that the children of Israel 
should be taught nwp. The affec- 
tion of David for Jonathan was in- 
tense. Of this we have a proof not 
only in the lives of these two young 
heroes, but in the beautiful tribute 
which he pays to his worth, in the 
panegyric. Saul was his father-in- 
law, and by his marriage with Mi- 
chal he became one of the royal fam- 
ily. With a magnanimity which 1 
almost unparalleled, he forgets all the 
injuries which he had received from 
Saul, and remembers only those ac- 
tions which ennobled his character. He 
relates bow nobly he vanquished the 
uncircumcised, how much he had 
added to the glory of his country: 
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He determines that the memory of 
their valour and their loveliness, 
shall never be forgotten, and ac- 
cordingly writes a song of praise at 
their death. He orders that the 
children of Israel should learn this 
song. By thus making it a national 
gong, he realizes that his friends 
who bave fallen, will live in the 
memory of their countrymen, that 
at every festival and in every cot- 
tage, the tear of regret will moist- 
en the eye of the youthful soldier, 
when he listens to the recital of the 
valorous exploits of the Hebrew 
king and of Jonathan his son, ‘and 
that vengeance will nerve his arm 
when he joins in the chorus How have 
the mighty fallen. The Israelites un- 
der Josiah, committed the eulogies 
which Jeremiah then composed, and 
were sung fora long period after- 
wards, even to the time when the 
Chronicles were compiled. These la- 
mentations appear to have been re- 
markably popular, as they were 
then sung by the professed singers, 
probably with an accompaniment of 
instrumental music. 

To prevent the possibility of its 
being forgotten, he not only makes 
it national, but 7t zs written in the 
book ww or the BOOK OF SONGS. 
What this book was, and who were 
the authors of it, we cannot at this 
time form any probable conjecture. 
We know that there were many books 
of the Hebrews formerly existing,that 
have been lost in the deluge of time. 
Not only the inspired visions of Id- 
do the seer, the history of Gad the 
seer, of Nathan the prophet, and the 
prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, the 
book of Shemaiah the prophet, and 
the book of Jehu the son of Hanani, 
have sunk in the ocean of obliv- 
ion, but the writings of their liter- 
ati, particularly those who resid- 
ed at the courts of David and Solo- 
mon, and many of the works of the 
royal monarchs have shared the same 
fate. Of these are the thousand and 
five songs composed by Solomon, 
many of his three thousand proverbs 
and his works on natural history. 
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Probably many of the poems of Da- 
vid, of Asaph, Heman, Ethan, the 
sons of Korah, &c. &c. some of whose 
lyrics are included in the book of 
of Psalms are of this number. These 
with many other monuments of their 
literature, which if they could be re- 
covered would throw much light on 
Hebrew history, in all probabili- 
ty were lost during the Babylonish 
captivity. Who the authors of this 
book of songs were, it is impossible 
to determine. We have information 
of two of them, in the sacred writings. 
The first mention made of it is in 
Joshua 10, 12. And Joshua spake 
in the sight of Israel. 


O! Sun, stand still over Gibeon, 

O! Moon over the valley of Ajalon, 

And the Sun stood still, 

And the Moon ceased to moye, 

Until the people were avenged of their 
enemies. 

Is not this written in the book sy s7* 


From this it appears that the po- 
etical speech of Joshua, was incor- 
porated in this book, as well as the 
panegyric of David, over the royal 
monarch and prince, who fell on 
mount Gilboa. Whether this book 
was of a miscellaneous character, or 
whether it was principally composed 
of funeral songs, cannot now be de- 
termined. As this address of Joshua 
to the Sun and Moon was connected 
with the triumph of their ancestors 
over their enemies, it is probable 
that it was not exclusively mournful 
in its character. The dirges which 
Jeremiah composed on the death of 
king Josiah, may have been added 
to this collection of songs, as they 
seem to have perished with them. 
This we might naturally infer from 
the great beauty of this writer in el- 
egiac poetry, and from the great 
popularity of those poems, at that 
time and long after they were com- 
posed, | 

Having made these introductory re- 
marks, I will now preceed to exam- 


examination ot 


* For a_ philological 
sw, see Lowth. 
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ine this beautiful specimen of He- 
brew Elegy. 


I. 
Thy glory Israel, dies on thy high places, 
How have the Mighty fallen. 


High places, here refer to Mount 
Gilboa, in which Saul and Jonathan 
died. %n literally means to be 
pierced through. This word is 
probably chosen instead of MD in 
reference to the archers of the Phi- 
listines, sorely wounding Saul. 

How have the mighty fallen, seems 
to be a chorus in which all united 
when tbis poem was sung by the 
professed musicians, or by a select 
number of the assembly. If this 
was accompanied with musical in- 
struments, as is probable from the 
great number which were employed 
in their worship; the effect of this 
chorus, with the plaintive notes of 
the instruments, must have been very 
powerful. ‘That this is a chorus to 
this song, is evident from the fact 
that it isthree times repeated. It is 
not repeated at the conclusion of each 
verse, as with us, for the Hebrews had 
not arrived at that art in their compo- 
sitions, which we find among the po- 
ems of the Greeks and Romans or of 
our own language. Besides it could 
not be introduced in each division 
of this poem, without calling off too 
much, the attention of the reader, 
as the subject will not always admit 
of its being repeated with perfect 
propriety. This chorus was fre- 
quently introduced among the He- 
brews. We have an example of it 
in the 42d and 43d Psalms, both of 
which form one poem, and are writ- 
ten as such in many of the an- 
cient manuscripts. ‘They are ev- 
evidently one as appears from the 
chorus being the same in both, and 
from the subject. The 11th verses 
of the 42d, and the Oth verse of the 
43d, in our translation, will be found 
to be a repetition of the 5th of the 
42d, and also the 3d, 7th and 19th ver- 
ses of the 80th Psalm, are a chorus in 
which probably all the choir united. 
In the last mentioned Psalm, as well 
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as in the elegy, the chorus is not at 
equal distances. Many other instap. 
ces might be mentioned, but these are 
enough for my present purpose. 


I. 


Tell it not in Gath, 

Proclaim it not in the streets of Askelon, 

Lest the daughters .of the Philistines exult, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph. 


Having given vent to his sorrow, 
in the first verse, by paying in the 
chorus a beautiful tribute to their 
valour in the appellation of Mighty, 
his mind immediately turns to the 
joy of the Philistines, and breaks out 
under the influence of strong anguish, 
and in the unaffected language of na- 
ture. As if addressing Fame, he 
commands that it shall not be told in 
the cities of Philistia, lest the daugh- 
ters of the victors should exult over 
the fall of the King of Israel. David 
here probably has reference to the 
custom which was prevalent in Pal- 
estine. When the victors returned 
from the slaughter of their enemies, 
the virgins went out in a procession 
to congratulate them on their victory, 
and with the timbrel, the triangular 
sistrum, with songs and dances, and 
with other demonstrations of joy, 
welcomed the conquerors home. In 
this manner he and Saul were greeted 
when they returned from the slaugh- 
ter of the Philistines, in the battle of 
Shocho in which Goliah was killed. 
In this manner the daughter of Jeptha 
went out to meet her father, on his 
return from the slaughter of the Am- 
monites, playing on the timbrel and 
dancing as she played. 


III. 


Ye mountains of Gilboa, 

Let no dew nor rain fall upon you, 

Let your fields yield no offerings, 

For there was thrown away the shield of 
the Mighty, 

The shield of Saul, as if it had not been 
anointed with oil. 


From the cities of Philistia, and 
from the triumphs of the uncircum- 
cised, his mind returns again to mount 
Gilboa, the scene where the sun of 
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Israel set in darkness. So great is 
his distress at the sight of the ene- 
mies of his country rejoicing over 
the desolations of Israel, that he in- 
yoked the curse of heaven on the 
spot where they had fallen, viz. that 
neither rain nor dew might descend 
upon it, and that it might be given 
over to barrenness. His withhold- 
ing dew from its fields, is in reference 
to the hot months, viz. from the mid- 
die of April to the middle of Sep- 
tember, when no rain falls in Pales- 
tine, and the earth is only fed by the 
dew of heaven. This is so copious 
that all the stronger herbs retain so 
much vigour, as not to be destroyed 
by the intense heat which exists at 
that time in Palestine. There is 
probably another idea, and one much 
more beautiful, contained in this im- 
precation. It is well known to all 
those who have turned their atten- 
tion to oriental literature, that among 
the Arabs there is a popular belief, 
that when one has been murdered, no 
dew will fall upon the place where 
the crime was perpetrated, until the 
blood-avenger, or some other person, 
takes vengeance on the guilty, and 
thus purifies the place by shedding 
the blood of the criminal. David 
here probably has reference to this, 
when he imprecates the wrath of 
Heaven to fall upon this mountain, 
and says, ** Let no dew nor rain fall 
upon you, till I take vengeance on the 
Philistines for the murder of Saul and 
Jonathan. (Vide Michaelis on the 
°8i of the Hebrews.) 

‘Anointed with oil’ here has refer- 
ence to the shield, and not to Saul, 
asin our translation. The shields 
of the Hebrews were usually manu- 
factured of wood, covered with the 
hide of a bull, or else made of sever- 
al thicknesses of hide. In the latter 
part of the reign of the Hebrew kings, 
metallic shields were introduced, but 
they did not exist in the days of Saul. 
The shields made of bide were steep- 
ed in oil, so as to make them imper- 
vious to the wet. To this custom 
fsaiah refers, 21, 5, when he says, 
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Arise ye princes, and anoint the 
shield. (Vide Jahn’s Arch.) 


lV: 
From the blood of the wounded, 
From the strength of the mighty, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 
The sword of Saul refurned not in vain. 


Having threatened vengeance on 
the enemies of Israel, he returns 
again to those who had fallen in bat- 
tle; here the recollection of their 
valour rushing upon his mind, he rep- 
resents them pursuing their enemies in 
the hour of victory. No situation 
in which he could place them, could 
have been selected, which would have 
appeared so interesting to the war- 
like Hebrews. 2397 which in its lit- 
eral sense, means fat, in its figurative, 
means any thing eminent in its kind. 
I have adopted this sense, and trans- 
lated it strength, believing it to come 
much nearer the meaning of the 
origital. 

Saul and Jonathan were beloved and ami. 
able while living, 
In death they were not separated, 


They were swifter than Eagles, 
They were stronger than Lions. 


Having described their courage 
and strength in battle, the poet re- 
turns to notice the virtues of their 
hearts. Here he forgets the numer- 
ous injuries inflicted upon him by 
Saul, and the manner in which he 
had been hunted through the moun- 
tains of Judah. The thought that 
by the death of Saul, he will be 
freed from anxiety for his life, and the 
prospect of setting on the throne of 
Israel, do not enter his mind. De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum, he feels as well 
as exhibits, and merely dwells on 
their loveliness of character. Having 
thus paid a tribute to their amiable- 
ness, he returns again to those qual- 
ities which among a people who car- 
ried on war in the manner of the 
Hebrews, are most highly prized. 
Here he selects the king of the 
feathered species, which leaving its 
abode among the cliffs of Lebanon, 
he had probably often seen darting 
on its prey while feeding the sheep ot 
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his father, and the monarch of the 
forest, one of which he had killed as 
it was making depredations on his 
flock! 1 Sam. 17, 36. No images 
could be selected which would strike 
the mind of a Hebrew with so much 
force, and none which would so ade- 
quately convey an idea of the prow- 
ess of those who had fallen, and of 
the loss which the Israelites had sus- 
tained by their fall. 


VI. 


Ye daughters of Israel, lament for Saul, 
Who clothed you in scarlet and splen- 


dour ; 
Who adorned your garments with golden 


embroidery. 
How have the mighty fallen. 


The poet has been dwelling on the 
glory which they had acquired in 
war, and presented to his own sex in 
the strongest colours, the loss which 
they had experienced in the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, who no more 
would be their leaders in war. He 
here calls in the female sex to weep 
with his own, for they were equally in- 
terested in their fate. He according- 
ly reminds them of the benefits Saul 
had conferred upon them, by pre- 
senting, them with those objects of 
beauty which have delighted the fe- 
male mind in all ages. ‘To what he 
ean refer here, lam ignorant. We 
know that the Midianites in the time 
of Gideon wore garments of purple, 
and from the book of Genesis we 
learn that in the time of Joseph, the 
Midianitish caravans carried on a 
trade with Egypt. ‘This trade was 
probably interrupted during the days 
of the Judges, by their wars with Mid- 
ian. It is possible that Saul may 
Jhave renewed this trade, or that he 
may have procured purple from ‘Tyre 
and Sidon, which cities in the reign 
of Selomon were skilful in dyeing 
with this colour, and soon after, if 
not at that time, carried on an exten- 
sive trade in this article. The orna- 
ments of gold may refer to the spoils 
taken in war. This however is 
merely a conjecture. As he refers to 
the dress of his fair country women, 
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and connects it with the word cloth. 
ed, I have thought splendour would 
better convey the idea of the original 
than any other word. 


Vil. 


Jonathan falls in the midst of battle, 

He dies on thy high places. 

Iam distressed for thee my brother Jona. 
than, 

Greatly did I love thee: 

Thy love for me was wonderful, 

Greater than the love of women. 
How have the Mighty fallen, 

And their warlike weapons perished. 


Having in the preceding stanza 
paid a tribute to Saul alone, in this 
he introduces Jonathan. ‘The in. 
tense affection which had long exis- 
ted between them, and the many sac- 
rifices which Jonathan had made to 
promote the happiness of David, now 
rush upon the mind of the poet. His 
heart is overburtbened with sorrow, 
when he remembers that he shall see 
him no more, and he bewails. and 
mourns over his fall with a tender- 
ness and beauty, which is unequalled 
within my knowledge. The chorus 
in the first stanza, he applies to both 
the king, and the young prince; in 
the 6th he repeats it when speaking 
of Saul, and in the 7th again while 
dwelling on Jonathan. No arrange- 
ment could be more beautiful, or 
impress the mind of the reader with 
equal force. In the last line he con- 
veys the idea that notwithstanding 
the great valour of Saul and Jona- 
than, still their weapons which had 
often drank the blood of the strong 
and valiant were of no avail. [am 
aware that the accents connect the 
chorus of the 6th verse with the 7th, 
but as these accents, are not always 
infallible, | have deviated from them, 
believing that this arrangement 
would add much to the beauty of the 
poem. 

This elegy when viewed in refer 
ence to the situation of David, bis 
relation to Saul and Jonathan, the 
antiquities of the Hebrews, and the 
lives of those whose loss he deplores, 
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Lines on the Anniversary of the Death of a Wife. 


JULY 4, 1823. 


Tis the madd’ning cannon’s voice 
Ushering in a jubilee— 
Calling millions to rejoice 
O’er Columbia’s liberty. 

Such was the hour, when erst my Mary died, 
And left me widow’d in this vale of tears;— 
One circling year around its course has hied, 
And ming!ed with the flood of endless years, 
Since with a love that banish’d gath’ring fears, 
And faith that bound her to Jehovah’s throne, 
She fled where now no jarring notes she hears, 
But joins the choir, whose songs and joys are one— 
While I pursue my weary prilgrimage alone. 
O how this dawn, this peacetul matin hour, 
Recalls her dying scene with all its woe, 
And thrills my soul with anguish. It has power 
To wake new grief, to bid new tears to flow;— 
For now before the last unyielding foe, 
I see hersink. Ihear her last sweet tone 
Of earthly love, of blissful hope. The glow 
Upon her fading, lily cheek is gone, 


And all I lov’d below, to Heaven’s bright world has flown ! 


Again in angry burst of flaine, 

The cannon roars from yonder height, 
To tell a nation’s deathless fame, 

Their valour and their conquering mighi. 
But I will go and linger yet awhile, 
At this lone hour, where low her ashes sleep ;— 
There isa charm in nature’s morning smite, 
That soothes and calms, but helps the heart to weep. 
This humble mound, o’er which the wild briers creep, 
Is dear to nature’s feelings in my breast ; 
Beside its swelling turfin silence deep, 
*Tis sweet to think, my weary frame may rest, 
And here with hers, ascend to mansions of the blest. 
Yet must this thought be hush’d. Pilgrims below 
Have no abiding place. A future day 
Welcom’d like this with pomp, and noise and show, 
May wake my grief, where friends do not betray— 
Where truth does not offend, or love decay. 
Tn some new sphere, where heavenly dews descend, 
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And peace prevails beneath religion’s sway, 
In doing good may pass—in peace may end 

My mortal course—with Heaven and earth my friend. 
Still the same pang that wrung my heart at first, 
When here was laid her cold, lov’d, lifeless clay, 
Must be reviv’d, when call’d to leave that dust 
Lone slumbering here, I sojourn far away ; 

No more to press this turf at dawn of day, 
Or when yon rocks reflect its latest flame.— 
No more to listen to the warblers’ lay, 
That seem to chaunt the music of her name, 
As if to banish sorrow winged spirits came. 
Loud again the welkin rings, 
And echoes speak from western hills— 
The north and south the clangour flings— 
Then, silence all the valley fills. 
Aud silence well befits this early hour ; 
Deep grief and silence love the church-yard scene : 
My bleeding heart, here finds a healing power ; 
Amid these spreading shades of deep, dark green. 
It oft revives—is peaceful and serene. 
For oft it feels her ling’ring presence nigh, 
A seraph blest, to mortal eyes unseen) 
To stay the gush of woe, the bursting sigh, 

And bear my thoughts away to her above the sky. 

Here too, | feel, that earth shall pass away ; 

I seem to hear the archangel’s final cry. 

Louder than that which wakes this natal day, 
Spread round the world, in thunder through the sky 
Bidding its myriads to the judgment fly. 

Then shall my Mary’s sleeping, mould’ring form 
In youth celestial, never more to die, 

No more to feed the grave’s insatiate worm, 

Rise safe above the ruins of earth’s latest storm. 
Then peaceful be her slumbers yet awhile— 
Mourner aud mourned here may shortly rest ; 
These little flowers, that weep, and blush, and smile 
Now in their summer hue and beauty drest, 
May deck the clod upon my mould’ring breast— 
‘Together here may lie our mortal frames, 
Mingled, as erst our souls in union blest, 
Till marble, frail memorial of our names, 

And nature’s self, dissolve in universal flames. 
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Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and OF 6 Ercuvog Oi waadiv rev Exxdr- 
Religious Connexions of Joun adv.” By William Orme. Lon- 
Owen, D. D., Vice Chancellor of — don. 1820. Octavo. pp. 524. 
Oxford, and Dean of Christ 
Church during the Commonwealth. CurisTiANiTy has an incidental 
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and singular connexion with the his- 
tory of those convulsions which 
shook Europe to its centre during 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
reenth centuries. Nothing is more 
ebvious upon the face of the letter of 
instructions, which our Lord Jesus 
Christ appended to the commission 
of his apostles, than this: that they, 
should “render unto Cesar.the things 
that are Ceesar’s,” and ‘be subject 
to the higher powers, not only for 
wrath but for conscience sake.” A 
wall of separation too high to be over- 
leaped one would have thought, and 
tou strong to be overthrown, was inter- 
posed between the spiritual authori- 
ties in the church and the civil au- 
thorities in the world; and the very 
desire of earthly domination was rep- 
robated by Him, whose ‘‘ kingdom 
was not of this world.” 

But so decisive is the power of re- 
ligion over man—so effective the 
sway of conscience, that it was dis- 
covered that he who ministered be- 
tween an immortal creature and his E- 
ternal Creator, might easily become a 
judge and a divider in earthly sub- 
stance; andthat if superstition were al- 
lowed to grow up, it would become an 
exhaustless fund of ecclesiastical 
wealth. 

Now it isa pity that the infidels 
who scoff at Christianity, the indif- 
ferent who despise its claim to divine 
origin, as well as those fireside 
scorners who go to church on the 
Sunday, and rail during the week at 
the ministers of Jesus Christ, under 
the respectful appellations of ‘‘Priest”’ 
and ** Parson,” cannot be led toa 
point of easy discrimination, and be 
made to ask themselves, who fell up- 
on this precious discovery that the 
priesthood and craft might be con- 
nected—the crosier and the sword 
be quartered upon the same escutch- 
eon, and the flock of the good shep- 
herd be mangled and murdered by 
the ravening wolves in she:-p’s cloth- 
ing? We suppose that it would not 
take the sense of Voltaire or Gibbon 
fo answer, though it might try their 
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honesty a little ; that this discovery 
was made by the enemies of Christ ; 
that they came into his spiritual bod 

to carnalize it, and meddled with his 
precepts to pervert them; and that 
therefore all the tirades that are sung, 
(it is true not with tabernacle twang, 
but with infidel tiresomeness,) about 
the blood which religion has shed— 
and the wars which christianity has 
caused, are as just as if a man were 
to administer poison to his neighbor, 
and then have the body buried by 
the road-side with a stake driven 
through it upon the charge of suicide. 

The serious truth is that men, 
*‘carnal, sensual, devilish,” took up 
our pure and undefiled religion as a 
profession—-concealed our sacred 
books from the knowledge of the 
the populace, borrowed from the 
heathen their pompous rites, with 
the title of Pontifex Maximus, and in 
a course of ages so twined their way 
through every part of the social edi- 
fice that at last civil government it- 
self stood, but by the sufferance of 
the clergy. 

The perversion was so gross, and 
the offence so monstrous, that the 
spiritual church could endure it no 
longer. It lifted itself up in its ma- 


jesty, but it could not disembarrass 


itself of the load which centuries had 
piled upon it, without shaking the 
whole fabric of civil institutions, and 
overturning all those who were still 
resolved to pervert the pure religion 
of Jesus Christ to superstitious uses. 

These very persons then -who 
most abuse christianity because of 
the bloodshed which men have made 
it the occasion of, should most bless 
it, in proportion as they hate priest- 
craft and love liberty. For what 
has produced reform in Europe,—— 
what has built this asylum for free- 
dom in America, but the living spirit 
of true religion? What light was 
there in Europe before Wickliffe 
wrote—Huss died——Luther preach- 
ed? And if the first convulsions 
were strong—the throes violent like 
those of a dying man—what more 
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does this prove than that when life 
itself was threatened, there were ef- 
forts for existence. 

Charles the [X. acted the tragedy 
of St. Bartholomew’s, because he 
was determined to sustain the papal 
usurpation. Charles the first, brought 
himself to the scaffold, because he 
upheld Land’s tyranny with one 
hand, and levied ship money with the 
other. 

How false then and dishonorable 
to its propagators, is the opprobrium 
incessantly attempted to be fastened 
upon the puritans of the seventeenth 
century, as if they were men unwea- 
riedly and obstinately rebellious ! 
If the King had not made Convoca- 
tion and Parliament sit together, and 
commanded allegiance equally to 
both, and circulated it as an axiom, 
“no Bishop, no King,” he might 
have ruled with the sceptre of Nero, 
till other men than the successors 
of the apostles had broken his iron 
rod. 

Among the great theologians of 
the age of the commonwealth, few 
have suffered more, on account of 
their connexion with state affairs, 
than the subject of the memoirs, of 
which we now proceed to give some 
account. Conspicuous in a period 
of unparalleled excitement, exalted 
among contemporaries—themselves 
the lights of that century and the 
world—Dr. Owen has received a 
due share of calumny from the licen- 
tious courtiers of the second Charles, 
and the devout friends of his restor- 
ed hierarchy. Mr. Orme, with the 
most praise-worthy diligence, has 
sought for authorities from every 
quarter, has relieved his character 
from numberless imputations, and 
produced a volume of great value, 
upon a theme the most important and 
interesting. AJl that enters into the 
training of a character so accom- 
plished as Owen’s; all that can 
give us an insight into his col- 
lege, civil, private, and ministerial 
life; all, in brief that brings us in- 
to communion and converse with 
so distinguished a spirit, elevates 
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us in the rank of intellectual beings 
and prepares us for noble deeds of 
imitation. His piety was not less 
ardent than his learning was remark. 
able. Indeed his works possess 
trait of distinction in this particular, 
which make an immediate appeal to 
the best sympathies of the Christian, 
He is every where at the farthest pos. 
sible remove from the inflation of hu- 
man pride: at the very moment that 
he is pouring forth a multitude of 
quotations, rare from their origin and 
apt in their application, there isa so. 
berness of devotion in his use of them 
which shows the subdued temper of 
the man who brings all his powers to 
the foot of the cross. This is the 
more to be admired because much 
of his acquirement was in the field ot 
mere human learning, but it is all de- 
voted without the slightest appear- 
ance of self-commendation to the use 
of the sanctuary. It was the fashion 
of his day to deal largely, even in 
popular discourses, in Latin and 
Greek sentences from the great mas- 
ters of human opinion. Many of 
Owen’s contemporaries and succes- 
sors may be named, who seem to 
bear the spoils of the heathen in 
pomp, and to exclaim, ‘see how | 
will adorn the temple of God!”— 
but he fastens them upon the holy 
walls, only that we may see the supe- 
rior glory of the divine building. 
We cannot wish for Mr. Orme’s 
book a more desirable fate, than that 
it may stand with the exposition of 
the Hebrews, and go down to pos- 
terity to illustrate the private views 
and public life of its immortal author. 
Laudari a laudato viro, has evel 
been considered a high meed of hon- 
or, but certainly none but a christian 
in the strictest sense of the term, 
should write the life of Owen; and 
every page from the pen of Mr. 
Orme proves that he is imbued with 
a similar spirit, and has drunk watet 
at the same well-spring of salvation. 
John Owen, descended from a no- 
ble Welch family, was admitted 
when twelve yearsof age a student 


of Queen’s College, Oxford. His 
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history affords one example in ex- 
ception to the rule that precocity of 
genius indicates rather quickness 
than soundness of intellect, for no 
faculty was more conspicuous in him 
than judgment. He here pursued 
the whole circle of learning, at that 
period prescribed to the candidates 
forliterary honors. He was inde- 
fatigable in his studies, which he 
could the better endure, as he was 
blessed by nature with a vigorous 
constitution. For several years, he 
allowed himself but four hours sleep, 
although he is said to have declared 
afterwards, that he would gladly part 
with all the learning he had acquired 
in younger life by sitting up late at 
study, if he could but recover the 
health he had lost by it. 

In 1632, he was admitted to the 
degree of A. B. and in 1635, 
at the age of nineteen, he commenced 
Master of Arts. 

Until this period, notwithstanding 
his religious education, and the pray- 
ers of his pious father, Henry Owen, 
minister of Stadham in the county of 
Oxford, he seems to have been only 
governed by an ardent desire to dis- 
tinguish himself, either in church or 
state. Doubtless he had many move- 
mentsof conscience, many conten- 
tionsof heart. But the time now 
came, when he was required to take 
up the cross, or abjure the Saviour. 


' Laud as Chancellor of Oxford ‘ had 
caused a new body of Statutes to be 
drawn up for the University ; in the pre- 
face to which he clearly intimates that 
he considered the days of Mary better than 
those of Edward. In these statutes, obe- 
dience to some superstitious rites was re- 
quired of the members of the university, 
on pain of being expelled. Though the 
mind of Owen was not sufficiently enlight- 
ened to see the glory of the gospel, his 
conscience was brought so far under the 
authority of divine revelation, that be 
could not submit to these human exac- 
tions. On the one side lay all his worldly 
prospects, and on the other the approba- 
tion of heaven. He had the faith and 
courage to embrace the choice uf Moses ; 
and relinquish the pleasures of the world, 
rather than sacrifice the bonor of his God. 

This change of feeling and sentiment 
‘vas soon discovered by his former friends, 
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who, as usually happens in such cases, for- 
sook the man whom neither the king nor 
the primate would delight to honor 
The result of his refusing to submit, and 
of the opposition of Laud’s party, was his. 
leaving the university, never to return, 
until He, who disposes equally the lot of 
nations, and of individuals, sent Haman 
to a scaffold and raised Mordecai te fill his 
place. 

During this struggle, the mind of Owen 
appears to have been in awful spiritual! 
perplexity ; this, combined with his exter- 
nal circumstances, and the discouraging 
prospects which were presented, threw 
uim itito a state of the profoundest me!}- 
ancholy. For a quarter of a year he 
avoided almost all intercourse with men; 
could scarcely be induced to speak; and 
when he did say any thing, it was in so 
disordered a manner as rendered himself a 
wonder to many. 


“‘ Forsaken and forsaking of all friends, 

He now perceives where earthly pleasure 
ends, 

His grief the world of all her power dis- 
arms, 

Wine has no taste and beauty has no 
charms; 

God’s holy word once trivial in his view, 

Now by the voice of his experience true, 

Seems, as it is, the fountain whence alone 

Must spring that hope he pantsto make 
his own.’ 


Only those who have experienced the 
bitterness of a wounded spirit can form 
any idea of the awful distress he must 
have suffered. Compared with this anguish 
of soul, all the afflictions which can befal 
a sinner are but trifles. Letting into the 
mind but one drop of that wrath, which 
shall finally fill the cup of the ungodly, is 
enough to poison all the comforts of life, 
and to spread mourning, and lamentation, 
and woe over the countenance. It is not 
in the least wonderful that cases of this kind 
sometimes occur; but considering the cha- 
racter of man, rather surprising that they do 
net morefrequently occur. Were men dis- 
posed seriously to reflect on their present 
condition and to contemplate their future 
prospect; nothing but the gospel could 
preserve them from the deepest despair, 
To this severe distress, he perhaps alludes, 
among other things, when be says, ** The 
variety of outward providences and dispen- 
sations wherewith Lhave been myselt exer- 
cised, together with the inward trials with 
which they have been attended, have left 
such a constant sense, and impression on 
my spirit, that I cannot but own a serious 
call to mento beware.’’ Such a conflict of 
feeling and of so long continuance, it 
would have been strange had he ever for- 
gotten ;and “knowing the terrors of the 
Lord,’’ stranger still, had he ceased to be- 
seech men to avoid them.”—p.p.17—19. 
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Owen had already received orders; 
and we cannot but add the descrip- 
tion of the manner by which he ob- 
tained solid comfort of mind. 


‘¢ During his residence in the Charter 
House, he accompanied a cousin of his 
own, to Aldermanbury church to hear Mr. 
Edmund Calamy, a manof great note for 
his eloquence as a preactr, and for his 
boldness asa leader of the Presbyterian 
party. By some circumstance unexplain- 
ed, Mr. Calamy was prevented ‘from 
preaching that day. In consequence of 
which, and ofnot knowing who was to 
preach, many leftthe church. Owen’s 
cousin urged him to go and hear Mr. 
Jackson the minister of St. Michael's, 
Wood-st. a man of prodigious application 
asascholar, and of considerable celebrity 
as a preacher. Owen however being 
seated, and unwilling to walk further, re- 
fused to leave the church, till he should 
see who wasto preach. At last a country 
minister unknown to the congregation 
stepped into the pulpit, und after praying 
very fervently, took for his text Matt. viii. 
26, ““Why are ye fearful ? O ye of little 
faith !’’ the very reading of the text ap- 
pears to have impressed Owen, and led 
him to pray most earnestly that the Lord 
would bless the discourse tohim. The 
prayer was heard; for in that sermon, 
the minister was directed to answer the 
very objections, which he had commonly 
brought against himself; and though the 
same answers had often occurred to him, 
they had not before afforded him any re- 
lief. But now Jehovah’s time of mercy 
had arrived, and the truth was received, 
not as the word of man, but as the word 
of the living andtrue God. The sermon 
was a very plain one; the preacher was 
never known ; but the effect was mighty 
through the blessing of God.’’-—p 27. 


* * * * . 


“ The long and heavy depression which 
Owen had laboured under, by his own ac- 
count had greatly subdued his natural van- 
ity and ambition. The circumstances of 
his conversion must have convinced him 
of tbe utter insufficiency of mere learp- 
ing, to accomplish the salvation of men. 
His own experience must have simpli- 
fied his view of the gospel, and of the 
mode of stating itto others, and contrib- 
uted to impart that spiritual unction to 
his preaching and writing by which they 
are eminently distinguished. When or 
where he began his labours in the min- 
istry, We cannot discover. It is very 
probable that he began them in London, 
and about the period of this remarkable 
change ; not long perbaps before his ap- 
pearance as an author, in which capacity 
we shall now proceed to view him,.’’— 
p. 29, 


Owen’s works have so far becom 
text books among theologians, that 
it is unnecessary to dilate upon their 
contents, or to follow Mr Orme, in 
the interesting account which he 
gives of them. The particular oc. 
casions on which they were written, 
are points of just curiosity to every 
religious mind; but the subjects 
themselves are of such unspeakable 
moment,as to make their value de- 
pend little upon the varving hues of 
the times which elicited them. Ail 
that concerns the revelation of God’s 
will to man, either in its external 
character or inward operation, is 
fully displayed by this great theolo- 
gian, who is facile princeps inter 
principes. 

Owen chose religious truth as the 
object of his search; assuredly the 
most reasonable and honourable ob- 
ject of ardent desire. And he has 
obtained a fame lasting as_ the lan- 
guage in which he wrote, and immu- 
table as are most of the expositions 
he conveys. The knowledge which 
he aids us in obtaining, depending 


not atall like physical science upon 
the organization of the matter around 
us, is essential and everlasting. It 
can be held in the capacity of an im- 
-mortal spirit and be used in an_invis- 


ible state. The relations of God and 
his creatures will stand when the el- 
ements shall melt with fervent heat, 
and the world and all that is thereio 
be burnt up; when the knowledge of 
the astronomer may be like the his- 
tory of the dialect of a lost race, and 
the science of the mathematician, like 
an explanation of the qualities of 
bodies found only on the inaccessible 
shores of northernmost Greenland, 
and all earthly philosophy, like the 
toys of infancy to men holding the 
highest'stations in the palaces of prin- 
ces, or shut up within massive gates 
and bars in a hopeless dungeon. 
The relations which God has in- 
stituted with his sinful creatures are 
unspeakably important, and un- 
changeable as the mediatorial throne 
ofour Lord Jesus Christ, upon whom 
they all depend. To the investiga- 
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tion of such developements of these 
relations asthe holy scriptures con- 
vey to us, Owen gave the whole 
force of his acute and powerful in- 
tellect ; and to their illustration, he 
brought all the treasures of a mind 
rich in human learning. And his 
religious studies were strictly mves- 
tigative, he trod cautiously step by 
step, after the holy prophet who was 
guided by the angel of the covenant ; 
he went forward fearlessly where the 
scripture is clear, he asserted doubt- 
fully, where the inspiration of God 
has not made it explicit. 

Owen’s mind was-too philosoph- 
ical to allow him to fall into the de- 
structive error of prescribing a priore 
tothe wisdom of God, after the fash- 
ion of our Socinians, or as they de- 
light to be called, (that the fallacy of 
the name. may help out the lameness 
of their argument,) Unitarians. He 
did not makeup his system first and 
come to the word of God, for author- 
ityand demonstration, but pursuing 
the only process which a reasonable 
man will think safe, the analytical, 
he advanced from the first principles 
existing in the oracles of God, to- 
wards the highest and most expansive 
views of divine and saving truth. 


To be continued. 


es 


The Reports of the American Sccie- 
ety for colonizing the free people 
of colour in the United States.— 
1818, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 


To the government exercised over 
us While we continued in a state of 
colonial dependence, our country 
owes the greatest blot which stains 
her annals, and the greatest—almost 
the only curse, with which provi- 
dence has seen fit to afflict her. The 
pittance of honour which England 
has acquired, or even the stupen- 
dous amount of glory which she 
claims, as a reward of her efforts 
against the slave trade, can never 
atone for the crime of introducing 
into her colonies without their con- 
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sent, against their wishes, in defi- 
ance of their remonstrances, a pop- 
ulation of slaves—-a population which, 
even if it were not literally enslaved, 
must forever remain ina state of deg- 
radation no better than bondage—a 
population whose relative increase 
is, and always must be, a positive 
dimunition of national strength and 
wealth, and on whose character, and 
prospects, the philauthropist must for- 
ever look with commiseratior, and 
the patriot with fearful forebodings. 

The bare mention of the institu- 
tion whose reports are now before us, 
directs, with an impulse which we 
find it difficult to resist, towards a 
discussion of ‘slavery as it exists in 
the United States, taking the subject 
in all ils extent, and with all its re- 
tations to the prosperity of our coun- 
try. And this impulse receives ad- 
ditional force from the, perhaps our 
readers would say, self-complacent 
impression, that though our concep- 
tions of the nature and extent of this 
evil, are no less vivid than those of 
the more ardent of our fellow citi- 
zens, they are in some respects more 
liberal, if not more rational, than the 
doctrines on this subject which are 
frequently expressed, with the strong- 
est conviction of their orthodoxy, by 
many of the journals and other pub- 
lications of New England and the 
middle states. But for the present 
we are compelled to wave that dis- 
cussion, except so far as it is neces- 
sarily connected with our immediate 
object; and we do it in the hope that 
we shall be able ere long to present 
our readers with a review of that 
subiect. 

Our present design is to examine 
at some length the history, the pros- 
pects, and the claims of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. We offer 
no apology for this, because there i: 
too much reason to believe that a 
great proportion of our readers have 
never enjoyed a proper opportunity 
of examining these interesting reports 
for themselves, and those who have 
been more favored in this respect, 
will certainly agree with us that ey- 
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ery individual ought to know what 
an institution so gigantic inits designs 
has already accomplished, what it 
is now doing, and what it may reas- 
enably hope to accomplish hereafter. 

The American Colonization Soci- 
ety was organized at Washington 
about the commencement of the year 
1817. In the words of its constitu- 
tion, * the object to which its atten- 
tion is to be exclusively directed, is 
to promote and execute a plan for 
colonization (with their consent) the 
free people of colour residing in our 
country, in Africa, or such other 
place as Congress shall deem most 
expedient.’’ Among the individu- 
hls most active in procuring its estab- 
lishment, besides many of the present 
members of the Board of Managers, 
were the late Rev. Dr. Finley, of 
New Jersey, and Samuel J. Mills. 
The former is indeed said to have 
been the original projector of the 
plan. At the period of its formation 
the society received the strongest 
expressions of approbation, and the 
warmest assurances of good will from 
many very distinguished men of the 
southern states. This was highly 
important, as it hada strong tenden- 
cy to gain the confidence of the 
southern people, without which all 
the operations of the society, must of 
course, be exceedingly embarrassed. 
But the approbation of great men, 
and the sanction of great names, will 
never go far towards the attainment 
of any benevolent object. It is one 
thing for a professed orator to make 
a speech in favour of an enterprise, 
and it is quite another thing for him 
to bring all the resources of his 
knowledge and all the powers of his 
understanding, to bear upon the suc- 
cess of that enterprise, even though 
it should be at the expense of his 
popularity. And it is one thing fora 
man of wealth in a moment of gene- 
rous excitement to place his name at 
the head cf a subscription as the con- 
iributor of thirty, or fifty, or a bund- 
red dollars, and it is altogether a 
different thing for the same man to 
renew his donation from year to year, 


when the novelty of the affair has 
gone by, or when the cause is }a. 
boring under a temporary depression 
or when some of his neighbours wil 
laugh at his enthusiasm. For the 
success of any benevolent object 
we would rather have the favor of 
one pious female, than the favor of 
five rich men, who are actuated by 
no stronger and steadier impulse than 
the generosity of their nature. And 
in this, or any similar undertaking. 
the co-operation of the humble. 
noiseless, unnoticed, Samuel J. 
Mills would be better than the co- 
operation of almost any distinguished 
man high in office. It ought not to 
be expected that the men who are 
occupied with the bustle and _ in. 
trigues of political life, will devote 
their time and attention to the mi- 
nor business of doing good. The 
fee] that it is enough for them to 
bid the philanthropist God-speed. 
It is enough for them to call the 
slave trade by all the bard names 
contained in the vocabulary of indig- 
nation, or to lift their hands and their 
voices in favour of popular enact- 
ments for its abolition. And it is no 
more than justice to them, that the 
scanty pittance of influence, which 
is perhaps all that their avocations 
will permit them to contribute, 
should be made to go as far as 
possible. Our benevolent _ insti- 
tutions in New England act on 
this principle; and a society hardly 
seems to be organized unless it is 
able to prefix to its reports a bead- 
roll of Excellent and Honorable 
names. With this fact in view, we 
have been astonished to hear it ob- 
jected to the colonization society, 
that they are too anxious to secure the 
patronage of great names. Without 
attempting a formal vindication of 
their policy in this respect, we will 
merely suggest that there is an old 
proverb touching the inexpediency 
of that man’s beginning to throw 
stones who lives in a glass house; 
and we close this digression by cbserv- 
ing that much goed would be accom- 
plished if all our Senators and men- 
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bers of Congress who are enrolled 
as Presidents, and Vice Presidents, 
and Directors of Benevolent Socie- 
jes, would devote to the objects 
which-they profess to patronise, half 
that attention and half that zeal, 
which as we do assuredly know, 
southern senators and members of 
Congress, have devoted to the object 
now under consideration. 

The first important measure of the 
Board was the sending of a mission 
of inquiry to Africa by the way of 
England. This was a measure of 
obvious necessity; for in what other 
way could they obtain the informa- 
tion which was indispensable to the 
commencement of their enterprise P 
The Society’s agents, Messrs. Mills 
and Burgess, sailed from Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 16, 1817, arrived at Sier- 
ra Leone in March following, and af- 
ter about two months spent in a la- 
borious and painful survey of the 
coast, re-embarked on their voyage 
for America. The memory of this 
voyage is consecrated in the hearts 
of christians, by the fact that soon 
after they left Africa, Samuel John 
Mills.the man of God, whose name is 
so intimately associated with almost 
every great moral movement which 
has been made on our continent, fin- 
ished the work which God had given 
him to do, and entered on his reward 
in heaven. The simple narrative 
of the missionaries which so beauti- 
fully describes their travels, and la- 
bours in Africa, has been read by 
thousands, and ought to be read by 
all. It was published entire in the 
second annual Report, and the sub- 
stance of it may be found likewise in 
the biography of Mills. 

By the exertions of some members 
of the Colonization Society it was 
soon discovered that the law of the 
United States for the abolition of the 
slave trade, enacted in 1807, was ex- 
tremely defective in some of its pro- 
Visions. By one section of this law, 
the power of disposing of any slaves 
who might afterwards be intreduced 
into the United States was vested in 
the Legislatures of the several states 


or territories into which they might 
be imported. In conformity with 
this provision the Legislature of 
Georgia had enacted that all negroes 
unlawfully introduced into that state 
should be soLp by the Executive for 
the benefit of the state; and under 
that law sales to a_ considerable 
amount were actually made, and the 
proceeds paid into the state treasury. 
The same act however recognised 
the existence and designs of the Col- 
onization Society, and provided that 
if that Society would engage to re- 
ceive such persons of colour and 
transport them out of the country ex- 
clusively at their own expense, the 
slaves instead of being sold should 
be delivered into their hands. 
In consequence of the representa- 
tions of the Board to Congress, the 
laws relative to the slave trade were 
revised, and it was determined to es- 
tablish an agency on the coast of Af- 
rica for the reception of rescued slaves, 
and to send from time totime, a na- 
tional ship to cruise along the coast 
so as to abolish the slave trade at its 
source. ‘The particular point at 
which the proposed establishment 
should be erected was left to the Ex- 
ecutive; and as it was evident that 
a co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and the Colonization Society 
would equally promote the benevo- 
lent objects of both, the President 
determined to locate the agency at 
whatever place the Society should 
select for the site of their colony. 
Accordingly, the Elizabeth was char- 
tered which carried out the agent of 
the Society, and the two agents of 
Government, together with about 
eighty people of colour, who were 
to commence the settlement, and 
were to be employed for a time at 
the expense of Government, in ma- 
king the necessary preparations for 
the reception of such Africans as 
might be recaptured. ‘Though the 
location of the colony had not been 
determined, it was expected that the 
agents would easily procure a favor- 
able situation in the Bagroo country. 
They were compelled by a variety 
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of unfortunate circumstances to land 
and make a temporary establishment 
on the low, unhealthy island of Sher- 
bro. Here while they were attempt- 
ing in vaia to negotiate for land with 
the treacherous natives, thev were 
attacked by disease; and the three 
agents, and twenty of the Colonisis 
were swept.away. The superinten- 
dence of the whole establishment de- 
volved on Daniel Coker one of the 
most intelligent and respectable of 
the settlers. Some of the colonists, 
who by the way seem not on that oc- 
easion to have been selected with 
much discretion, became disorderly ; 
and the colony came so near to ruin 
that in the spring of 1821 when it 
was reinforced by the arrival of 
Messrs. Andrus and Wiltberger the 
Society’s agents, and Messrs. Winn 
and Kk. Bacon the U. S. agents, 
with 28 effective laborers, they were 
instructed in consequence of the en- 
tire failure of the negociations for 
land, to seek the protection of the 
British Government at Sierra Leone. 
The colonists were accordigly re- 
moved to Fourah Bay in the vicinity 
of Freetown. Messrs. Andrus and Ba- 
con went to the Bassa country, and at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to purchase 
land for the colony. They had 
scarcely returned from this expedi- 
tion when Mr. Bacon and his wife 
were attacked with the sickness in- 
cident to the climate, and sailed for 
America. Mr. Andrus soon after 
died, (Aug. 27) and in the succeed- 
ing Month Mr. and Mrs. Winn, with- 
in a few days of each other, followed 
him to the grave. In the beginning 
of December, Dr. Ayres who had 
been sent out as the Society’s agent, 
and Lieut. Stockton of the U. S. 
schooner Alligator, sailed to Cape 
Montserado, and after struggling with 
great difficulties which they over- 
came by means of their acquaintance 
with the African character, succeed- 
ed in purchasing of King Peter, King 
George, King Zoda, King Long Pe- 
ter, King Governor, and King Jim- 
my, for the consideration of about 
300 dollars, a tract of country large 
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enough for all the present purposes 
of the colony, supplied with excel. 
lent springs of water, fruitful in its 
soil and healthy in its climate, on the 
banks of a river as large as the Con. 
necticut, “ and with one of the best 
harbors between Gibraltar and the 
Cape of Good Hope.” The letter 
of Dr. Ayres, containing the history 
of this transaction, presents so vivid 
a picture of the character and man- 
ners of the natives, that we must be 
indulged with the following extracts, 


‘¢On the 11th of December, 1821, in the 
night, we came to anchor off St. Paul’s 
river. Atdaylight onthe 12th, got under 
way and soon observed several canoes 
coming off tous. The moment we an- 
chored our boat was out, and Mr. Stock. 
ton and myself went on shore before any 
wrong impression could be made on the 
king. We landed on the beach, at the 
king’s Crootown, and told them we want- 
ed to see the king; we had presents on 
boardfor him; and showed them some 
rum and tobacco which we had taken on 
shore for him. 

“Three or four of the people who had 
gathered round us were dresssed in large 
striped hoods, thrown over their shoul- 
ders, and had the appearance of being 
people of authority. 

“ After waiting some time, they sent off 
an express for king Peter. It had been rep- 
resented tous unsafe to go on shore without 
being armed, and that we should certain- 
ly be murdered and robbed. But we de- 
termined to go unarmed, as an evidence 
that our aim was pacific. While sitting 
and waiting forthe king nnder the shed 
of a Crooman, the people kept collecting, 
most of them with knives hanging to their 
sides. Attength there came five or six 
armed with muskets. I began to think 
there might be some truth in the reports. 
We were now surrounded by fifty or sixty, 
armed in this way, and we were without 
the means of defence, except a demijohn 
of whiskey and some tobacco. I narrow- 
ly watched their countenances, as well as 
that of Mr. Stockton. I saw he was no 
way concerned, and a little observation 
showed there was yet no hostility in their 
intentions. 

Express after express was sent for the 
king. After a long time one of the most 
reputable looking men told us ‘* The king 
be fool—he no talk English—I his mouth, 
what | say, king say.—What you want ?’ 
‘¢ We told him we were desirous of getting 
a place in Africa to build a house, make 
farms, &c.’’—After explaining our views 
to this person, and discussing them some 
time, they sent another message to the 
king, and he then made his appearance 








He was dressed in a cotton garment of 
large blue and white stripes, thrown over 
his shoniders, and a_ person holding an 
uipbrella over his head. He came, shook 
hands with us, and took a seat. When 
his interpreter related to him our object 
in visiting him, we did not fail to let him 
know the high estimation in which we 
held bim for veracity and punctuality, and 
that this had induced us to prefer him to 
some other chiefs: and like most mon- 
arcs, we found his ear always open to 
the sound of vis own praise. He said ‘*‘he 
thanked us for the favor we had done him 
incoming to bim first, and we might have 
lan’. We told him we wanted the Island 
at the mouth of the river, and the Cape. 
He objected to the Cape, and said “ if any 
white man was fo settle on it, their king 
Peter would die, they would bury him, 
and then his women would cry a plenty.” 
We did not fail to place in the must fa- 
vorable light the advantages which our 
trade would be to him; but took good 
care, after our former experience how we 
attempted to oppose their prejudices, or 
to offer to their consideration any views 
which they could not fully comprehend : 
we therefore said nothing of civilizing or 
christianizing them; but left this, huping 
our future example may recommend our 
principles to their adoption. After sifting 
some time in palaver, the king told us he 
would see his head men, and next morn- 
ing he would meet us again on the beach, 
and make a book for the land. We gave 
them our rum and tobacco, and returned 
to our vessel. 

On the 13th we again went to meet his 
majesty. We found his head men but no 
King, yet we sent off an express for him. 
It was not till after some time and sev- 
eral messages had passed, that we could 
get himto meet us. After sitting three 
hours in palaver, the unfortunate subject 
of the slave trade was broached, and we 
again broke up the palaver. 

Onr prospect at this time was very dull ; 
we however determined rot to give up 
the subject lightly, and the next day went 
on shore again where the King appointed 
to meet us. When we got there, we 
found neither King nor any of his head 
men. Our prospects now were truly dis- 
couraging. We,as we had done before, 
sent off an express for him. He sent 
word he would not come, nor let us have 
anyland. Itthen became necessary ei- 
ther to go and seek the King in his Cap- 
ital, or to give up the case as imprac- 
ticable, as all persons had found it, who 
had attempted to negociate for this place 
before. To go tothetown was to place 
ourselves entirely in the power of a na- 
ion who had always been represented to 
us SO Savage as to render it-unsafe to land 
on their shore without being completely 
armed. However we were determined 
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to go; and were conducted by a Croo- 
man, through dark dismal ways, at one 
time wading through he water, and t 
another wallowing through the mud; 
passing through thick aud dark swamps, 
in narrow paths for six or seveo miles into 
the interior. If one of us staid behind, 
the Crooman would halloo tc us to 
‘¢come along—the devil will catch us.’’ 
We at length arrived at his majesty’s cap- 
ital. We were shown into a palaver hall 
spread with mats, to wait the coming of 
the King. The head men came and shook 
bands with us, and informed us that he 
was dressing, and would see us in a short 
time. They looked very grave, and few 
of them looked well pleased. = After 
Wailing about one hour, the King made 
Lis appearance. Instead of cuming and 
shaking hands with us, he went and seated 
himself under another palaver hall. His 
prime minister then came and invited us 
(to goto the King. He shook hands with 
us, but looked very angry.’’ 

The first word the king said to us was, 
“what you want that land for??? This ques- 
tion, so often asked and as often answer- 
ed, had again to be explained to ‘iim. 
We now found that among the Croomen 
who had been on board our vessel the 
dav before, there was one who bad been 
engaged with the father of the Bassa 
youth we had on board. This man told 
them we had taken away the king of Bas- 
sa’sson and kilied him, and when we got 
the land, we should cut their throats and 
bury them, another Crooman saw some of 
our colonists on board and knew them, 
this circumstance gave them to under- 
stand we were the people who had been 
quarreiling so much at Sherbro, and, as if 
these things con!d not throw difficulties e- 
nough to try our diplomatic skill, one fel- 
low presented himself to Lieut. Stockton, 
and told him he was one of those whom 
the Lieutenant had captured on his last 
voyage, in the Daphne, and they had re- 
captured her on their passage home. 
These circumstances acvounted for the 
change of conduct in the King and peo- 
ple. Our canse now looked truly deplo- 
rable. We were unarmed, in the midst 
of a nation so exasperated against us. 
But Lieut. Stockton’s dexterit» at mixing 
flattery with a little well timed threat, 
turned all to our own advantage. When 
they complained of his taking the French 
for trading with them in slaves, te told 
them his orders were notto meddle with 
the French or any other nation. That 
when be sawthe French vessel, he sent 
his boat to sce who she was; that they 
fired at him, and when they fought him, 
then he whipped them and took their 
vessel: that he would not suffer any 
body to make a fool of him: and now 
king Peter wanted to make a fool of 
him: that he tell him, three days, he 
would let him bave laud, and drink up 
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his rum, and take his tobacco, and now 
he say he shan’t have any land: this was 
fooling him. I believe the old king was 
afraid of being served as the French ves- 
sel was, for he soon came to, and prom- 
ised to callsome more kings, and meet 
us on the shore next morning, and make 
a book which was to give us the land. 

I consider our contract not only as a 
triumph over savage prejudice, but over 
European negotiation. For this you are 
entirely indebted to the energy, sagacity 
and perseverance of Lieut. Stockton.— 
The island at the mouth of the river we 
have named preserverance, ‘to perpet- 
uate the long and tedious palaver we bad 
'n obtaining it.’’ 


A settlement was begun without 
delay at Cape Montserado by the 
colonists who had been residing at 
Fourah Bay. But in the mean time 
the African Sovereigns had repented 
of the bargain by which they had in- 
troduced into their vicinity a govern- 
ment favorable to the rights of man, 
and the progress of human improve- 
ment; and like their whiter and more 
civilized brethren of another quarter 
of the Eastern Continent, they were 
alarmed and looked with jealousy 
on an innovation which as they with 


their little perspicacity could see— 
threatened in its progress to impose 
a new aspect on the face of the soci- 
ety, and to do away all the ancient 
and venerable abuses by which their 


wealth and power are supported. 
Accordingly when Dr. Ayres arrived 
with the colonists, he was notified 
by their majesties that the contract 
must be annulled, and that he could 
not be permitted tosettle. He how- 
ever ventured to land, so that while 
the colonists were building their 
houses he might negociate with the 
kings at his leisure. The same 
course of conduct which Lieut. Stock- 
ton had taught him to pursue on the 
former occasion proved successful 
here. The kings were intimidated by 
his decision and by the zeal of the 
settlers, and the treaty was ratified. 
But in a few weeks the difficulties 
were renewed. 


«A British prize slave vessel had 
solicited and obtained permission to 
take water from the Cape. This ves- 
eel parted her cable and was thrown on 
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shore. The spirit of hostility, excited by 
a dispute between the captain and one of 
the Kings added to the powerful motive 
presented by the presence of a French 
vessle waiting her complement of slaves, 
induced the natives to attack her, with 
purposes of plunder. Several of our peo- 
ple engaged in herdefence. Inthe con- 
test which ensued, and which they in vain 
endeavoured to prevent, two of the na- 
tives were killed: and on the succeeding 
day,a British soldier and one of our col- 
onists. Through the criminal inadver- 
tency of an English sailor, who dischar- 
ged acannon in the immediate vicinity 
of the store house, this building took fire: 
and with it mostof the clothing, provis- 
ions, and utensils of the colony were 
destroyed.’’—6th Rep.—p. 10. 


All was now in confusion. The 
natives had received demonstration 
of the bearing which the colony was 
to have on the slave trade. A grand 
palaver was assembled, consisting of 
seventeen kings, and thirty-four half 
kings. One or two of the most pow- 
erful of these were the decided 
friends of the colony, and had armed 
their subjects for war, in case peace 
could not be procured. Dr. Ayres 
appeared before this congress, and 
gave them to understand that he had 
purchased the territory in question 
and paid for it, that therefore he in- 
tended to retain it, and that if they 
thought they were able to expel him 
they might make the attempt, and he 
wouldshow them what fighting was: 
—he would bring ships, and batter 
down all the towns of those who op- 
posed him from Cape Mount to the 
Line. ‘*While making this speech,” 
says he, ‘‘I narrowly watched the 
countenances of Kings Brister and 
Boson. [King Boson is the most 
powerful friend of the colony.] Bris- 
ter showed evident signs of concern, 
but Boson shook his sides very heart- 
ily with laughter. By this I found! 
had touched the right chord, and did 
not spare invectives. The other 
kings appeared uneasy and said one 
to another, Oh, look, white man get- 
ting mad. white getting mad! bo- 
son to second the impression 
had made, sent one of his people 
round to circulate a report that there 
were four large ships a little way 
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‘he southward, making into the har- 
bor.2—*This threw all into confu- 
gion, and it was with difficulty we 
could keep the kings together until 
the business was settled.” 

The difficulties having been-ad- 
justed, Dr. Ayres felt himself under 
the necessity of returning to the Uni- 
ted States, for the sake of obtaining 
supplies. He accordingly took pas- 
sage for this country on the fourth of 
June, 1821. On the 8thof August the 
settlement was reinforced by the ar- 
rival of the brig Strong from Balti- 
more with Mr. and Mrs. Ashmun, 
and thirty-five colonists, besides fit- 
teen recaptured Africans. Mr. Ash- 
mun was sent out as the agent of the 
Government, but he had also receiv- 
eda commission from the Coloniza- 
tion Society to act in their name in 
case he should find no agent at the 
colony. He accordingly assumed 
the direction of the establishment, 
laid out the plan of a town, and be- 
gan to erect such fortifications as 
might secure it against any attack 
from the natives. 

It was soon ascertained that the 
labour bestowed on these fortifica- 
tions was not in vain. Many ot the 
kings, as we have seen, were from 
the beginning exceedingly afraid that 
the influence of the colony would be 
to break up all trade—by which they 
mean the slave trade—and it is reas- 
onable to suppose that their feelings 
of suspicion and hostility would not 
be allayed by the friendly sugges- 
tions and admonitions of the traders. 
Accordingly Mr. Ashmun and his 
fellow labourers seem to have been 
continually disturbed by reports of 
the hostile designs of their neigh- 
bors, and to have built the walls of 
their little town somewhat as Nehe- 
miah and his countrymen builded 
the walls of Jerusalem ; ‘‘every one 
with one of his hands wrought in the 
work, and with the other held a weap- 
on.”” On the morning of November 
11th they were attacked by a body 
of 800 natives, who, coming upon 
them by surprise, gained possession 


of the settlement. tillafterone or two . 
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discharges of the eighteen pounder’ 
they betook themselves to flight. 0” 
the second ot December they return 

ed with a still greater force amount 

ing to about 1500, and attacked si- 
multaneously in two opposite quar- 
ters, but after receiving a few shots 
from the terrific ‘ great guns,”’ they 
made a hasty departure. They 
might perhaps have been entirely 
cut off by these repeated assaults, 
had it not been for the interference 
of a British schooner which provi- 
dentially made its appearance in 
this season of distress. A cesa- 
tion of hostilities was effected by the 
mediation of Capt. Laing, the dis- 
tinguished African traveller who was 
on board, and twenty mariners were 
landed to guaranty the observance 
of the truce till the difficulties should 
be finally adjusted. The comman- 
der of a Colombian armed vessel 
presented the colony with a fine prize 
schooner of sixty tons, which may 
be considered as an important addi- 
tion to the establishment. When it 
is remembered that in this contest 
the whole effective force of the colo- 
ny was twenty-eight men and boys, 
and that the whole loss was only 
three killed and four wounded, we 
may regard the result as proving at 
once the bravery of the settlers and 
the cowardice of the natives. In the 
trepidation of the assault, doubtless 
neither Mr. Ashmun nor the colonists 
would be able to form a very cool 
and deliberate estimate of the num- 
ber of assailants; but after making 
every allowance for their seeing things 
double on such an occasion, it must 
be considered as proved, that one 
hundred well armed freemen, fighting 
for their liberty, and their children, 
and their homes, may defend the 
colony against all the hordes that can 
ever be mustered by the holy alli- 
ance of Africa. And here we can- 
not but remark that this affair illus- 
trates very strikingly the differ- 
ence between the wild men of that 
continent, and the wild men of 
America. If that establishment had 
been attacked, by 200, or 500; or 
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200 Indians,—we should have known 
its fate only by conjecture. 

It was not to be expected that an 
arrangement like the one above men- 
tioned would place the settlers imme- 
diately in a state of entire security 
and comfort. Accordingly, when the 
Cyane arrived on the coast, where she 
had been sent to execute the laws a- 
gaiust the slave trade, she found them 
in a suffering condition. ‘The noble 
and disinterested exertions of Cap- 
tain Spence and his crew, in erecting 
a house forthe agent, and a tower of 
strong mason work for the defence 
of the town, are gratefully acknowl- 
edged by the Managers in their ad- 
dress to the public inserted in the 
last number of the Spectator. This 
tower which is expected to bid defi- 
anceto the barbarians, has been cal- 
led Stockton Castle. Africa will 
hereafter honor the men who are la- 
bouring for her deliverance. Her 
mountains and rivers, her provinces 
and cities, while they testify her gra- 
titude, will be the monuments of their 
benevolence. Aud though friends 
and the public may weep at the Joss 
of those who perish beneath the 
stroke of the sun by day, or of the 
moon by night,while labouring in be- 
half of suffering humanity 3; yet there 
is a consolation in the thought, that 
they have perished in a cause, for 
which they need not be ashamed to 
be martyrs. Ifwe honour the mem- 
ory of those who die on the bloody 
deck in extending the fame of Ameri- 
can valour ; surely we ought to hon- 
our with a double reverence the mem- 
ory of those who sacrifice their lives to 
extend the triumphs of American phi- 
lanthropy. It makes us feel proud of 
our country, to seethe zeal, and effi- 
ciency, which have uniformly been 
displayed by the officers and seamen 
of the national vessels that have been 
appointed from time to time to tke 
African station. ‘* Most of my as- 
sociates,” said Lieut. Stockton, 
‘“‘were ready (and IJ sincerely believe 
it) to sacrifice on the altar of humani- 
ty, convenience, comfort, interestand 
health.” 

In April last Dr. Ayres sailed from 
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Baltimore in the brig Oswego with 
sixty new settlers,—if their voyage 
was favourable they must have arri- 
ved there more than two months ago, 

A trading company has been for. 
med in Baltimore, which if the plan 
succeeds will hereafter afford the 
means of a constant and regular com- 
munication with the colony. This 
company consisting of a few respect. 
able merchants was formed with the 
approbation of the Board, and will 
we trust have an important connec- 
tion with the regeneration of Africa. 
Its design is, we believe, after hav- 
ing madea fair experiment to run two 
or more vessels as regular traders 
between Baltimore and Cape Mont- 
serado. ‘These will of course afford 
the means of conveyance to such as 
are desirous ofemigrating. The first 
vessel sailed ai_ the beginning of June 
and carried a few passengers. 

The present condition of the colo- 
ny may be briefly described. It con- 
sists of 190 settlers under the direc- 
tion of two agents, ardently devoted 
to the cause, accustomed to their bu- 
siness, seasoned to the climate, and 
well acquainted with the African 
character. These men occupy a soil 
of whose productiveness it Is difficult 
for an inhabitant of our climate to 
form any adequate conception. by 
the latest accounts the controversy 
with the natives seems to have ter- 
minated entirely to their satisfaction, 
so that the former intercourse with 
them for the purposes of trade has 
been resumed, and the settlers can 
clear and cultivate their lands without 
danger. 

Such is the history of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. Its design 
is general—the benefit of the whole 
African race. Its plan of operation 
is specific, the establishment on the 
coast of Africa of a colony of free 
people of colour from America. It 
is not a Missionary Society, nor a so- 
ciety for the suppression of the slave 
trade, nor a society for the improve- 
ment of the blacks, nor a society for 
the abolition of slavery. Itis simp- 
ly a society for establishing a colony 
on the coast of Africa, and so far 
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any of these other objects are attained 
by its efforts, they must be attained 
either as the means, or as the conse- 
quences of establishing that colony. 
But limited as are the operations of 
this institution, it appears to us to be 
the only institution which promises 
any thing great or effectual for the 
benefit of the black population of our 
country. Asingle glance at the con- 
dition of these beings, and at the ob- 
stacles which lie in the way of their 
improvement, is enough to convince 
us of this. 

There is at present within the lim- 
its of the United States, a colored 
population of ONE MILLION, SEVEN 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY NINE THOUS- 
anp. The character, and circum- 
stances of this class of the communi- 
ty fall, to some extent, under the 
personal observation of every man. 
Whois there, that does not know 
something of the condition of the 
blacks in the northern and middle 
states? They may be seen in our 
cities and larger towns, wandering 
like foreigners and cuneate , in the 
land which gave them birth. They 
may be seen in our penitentiaries, 
and jails, and poorhouses. ‘They 
may be found inhabiting the abodes 
of poverty, and the haunts of vice. 
But if we look for them in the socie- 
ty of the honest and respectable,—if 
we visit the schools in which it is our 
boast that the meanest citizen can 
enjoy the benefits of instruction,—we 
might also add, if we visit the sanctu- 
aries which are open for a!l to wor- 
ship, and to hear the word of God; 
we shal] not find them there. The 
Soodra is not farther separated from 
the Brahmin in regard to all his priv- 
iliges, civil, intelle ctual and moral: 
than the negro is from the white 
man, by the prejudices which result 
from the difference made between 
them by the God ofnature. A barrier 
more difficult to be surmounted than 
the institution of the Caste, cuts off, 
and while the present state of so- 
clety continues must. always cut off, 
the negro from all that is valuable in 
citizenship. In his infancy, he 
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finds himself, he knows not why, 
the scorn of his playmates, from the 
first moment that their little fingers 
can be pointed at him in derision. 
In youth, he has no incentive to pre- 
pare for an active and honorable 
manhood. No visions of usefulness, or 
respectability, animate his propects. 
In maturer years, he has little motive 
to industry, or to any honorable exer- 
tion. He is always degraded in the 
estimation of the community, and the 
deep sense of that degradation en- 
ters into his soul, and makes him de- 
graded indeed. We know that there 
are individuals, who in spite of all 
these obstacles to moral, and social 
improvement, have acquired a char- 
acter of respectability, and piety. 
But instances like these, occasion- 
ed by the peculiar circumstances or 
powers of the individuals, cannot be 
brought to disprove the general as- 
sertion, which we make without the 
fear of contradiction, that the blacks 
are degraded, without any proper 
means of improvement, or any suffi- 
cient incentive toexertion, that they 
present the strange anomaly of 
large part of the nation that loves to 
call itself the freest, and happiest, 
and most enlightened nation on the 
globe, separated by obstacles which 
they did not create, and which they 
cannot surmount, from all the institu- 
tions and privileges to which the other 
portions of the community owe their 
superiority. 

But there is another still more im- 
portant characteristic of the condi- 
tion of our coloured population, in 
comparison with which every other 
circumstance dwindles into insignif- 
icance; and from which all that we 
have already said is only a single 
necessary consequence.. We mean 
slavery. And on this subject we 
must express ourselves briefly, yet 
boldly. We have heard of slavery as 


it existed in the nations of antiquity ,— 

we have heard of slavery as it exists in 
Asia, and Africa, and Turkey,—we 
have heard of the feudal slaveryunder 
which the peasantry of Europe have 
groaned from the days of Alaric, 
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until now; but excepting only the 
horrible system of the West India Is- 
lands, we have never heard of slave- 
ry in any country, ancient or mod- 
ern, pagan, Mohammedan, or chris- 
tian, so terrible in its character; so 
pernicious in its tendency, so reme- 
diless in its anticipated results, as the 
slavery which exists in these United 
States. We do not mean here to 
speak of slavery as a system of bonds 
and stripes and all kinds of bodily 
suffering. On this point, there is, 
we believe, a great degree of misap- 
prehension among our fellow citizens 
of the North. Many of them are 
accustomed to associate with the 
name of slavery, all that is horrible 
in the details of the African trade, 
and all that is terrific in the cruelties 
of Jamaica and Porto Rico. Butwe 
rejoice in the belief that these con- 
ceptions are erroneous; and that 
though there may be instances of un- 
punished, and sometimes perhaps al- 
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most unnoticed barbarity, the con- 
dition of a slave in most parts of the 
United States is generally as much 
superior to thatof a slave in the 
West Indies, as the condition of apn 
American farmer is to ‘that of an 
Irish peasant. Here we are ready 
to make what all will consider the 
most liberal concessions. We are 
ready even to grant, for our pres- 
ent purpose, that, so far as mere an- 
imal existence is concerned, the 
slaves have no reason to complain, 
and the friends of humanity have no 
reason to complain for them. And 
when we use the strong language 
which we feel ourselves compelled 
to use in relation to this subject, we 
do not mean to speak of animal suf. 
fering, but of an immense moral and 
political evil,—of slavery as it stands 
connected with the wealth and 
strength, and more especially with 
the character and happiness of ow 
nation. (To be concluded.) 


‘Piterarp and Philosophical Fntelligqence. 


The Rev. Heman Humphrey, of 
Pittsfield, Mass. has been unanimously 
ehosen President of the Collegiate In- 
stitution at Amherst, Mass. 


The Rev. Dr. Carnahan, was inaugu- 
rated as President of Nassau Hall, on 


the 6th inst. 


At the annual commencement of 
Columbia College, on the 4th ult. 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred on twenty nine young gen- 
tlemen. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred on the Rt. Rev. John 
S. Ravenscroft, Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of North Caro- 
lina; and on the Rev. Chauneey Lee, 
of Colebrook, Conn., and the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, on the Hon. Ambrose 
Spencer, late chief Justice of the Su- 

reme Courtof New York, the Hon. 
yohn Savage, present Chief Justice, 
and the Hon. Edward Livingston, of 
New Orleans. 

Western University of Pennsylvania. 
--The first Commencement in the 


Western University in Pennsylvania, 
at Pittsburg, was held on the 4th of 
July. The class who had completed 
theircourse of study consisted of three, 
on each of whom was conferred the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. We un- 
derstand all of them intend studying 
for the ministry. The instruction io 
this institution is given by three of the 
Clergymen in Pittsburg, viz. the Rev. 
Dr. Bruce, Principal, the Rev. Mr. 
Black, Professor of Languages, and the 
Rev. Mr. M’Elroy, Professor of Rhet- 
oric. 


At the annual Commencement of 
Transylvania University, on the 9th of 
July the degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred on thirty two young gentle- 
men; the degree of Master of Arts, in 
regular course, on five. The degree 
of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
on the Rev. James Fishback, pastor of 
the Baptist Church in Lexington. The 
degree of Doctor of Laws was confei- 
red on John Rowan, late Judge of the 
Court of Appeal in Kentucky, and 
formerly member of Congress ; Jacob 
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Burnett, late Judge of one of the courts 
‘2 Ohio; and on Hugh L. White, of 
Tennessee, one of the Commissioners 
for the settlement of claims under the 


Spanish treaty. 


The annual Commencement in Un- 
ion College, Schenectady, N. Y. was 
held on the 23d of July. The number of 
graduates was sixty-seven. The de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity was confer- 
ved on the Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, 
Professor in the Theological Semina- 
ry, New Haven, the Rev. Jonathan 
Wainright, and the Rev. William 
M’Murray of New York ; the honora- 
ry degree of Master of Arts, on the 
Hon. Erastus Root, Rev. James Mur- 
phey, and Rev. James Youngs. 


Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing under the direction of the Board 
of Managers of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, a monthly periodcal 
work, to be entitled **The African Re- 

ository, and Colonial Journal.” It 
will be the object of this Journal to 
furnish the public with accurate in- 
formation concerning the plans and 
prospects of their Institution; give a 
minute account of its operations, and 
of the condition and progress of the 
Colony ; communicate any new and 
interesting intelligence which may be 
received, relating to the Geography, 
Natural History, Manners and Cus- 
toms of Africa; and admit into its pages 
such essays as may be thought caicu- 
lated to advance the interests of the 
Colony, or the cause of African im- 
provement, as well as select passages 
from authors who have already writ- 
ten on this subject; and important ex- 
tracts from the Reports of such for- 
eign associations as are making exer- 
tions to suppress the Slave Trade, or 
velieve the African race. 


Johnson’s Dictionary.—A_ version of 
this work, by Raboo Ram Comol, 
Sen, and the late Mr. Felix Carey is 
im a course of publication at Calcutta. 


It is well known that the Rev. Dr. 
Morse, was appointed by government 
a few years since, to visit the Indians 
residing in the North Western part of 
the United States, in order to ascertain 
their situation, population, their mode 
of life, customs, laws, and political in- 
stitutions; their religious, and moral 
State, &c. &c. In the execution of 
this commission, he visited during the 





summer of 1820, the tribes residing in 
the State of New York, and those 
comprehended within the limits of 
Michigan Territory. The Report 
which he has recently published, con- 
tains more information respecting their 
population, resources, manners and 
customs, places of residence, supersti- 
tions &c. than any work we have ever 
met with. The author has not confin- 
ed himself to those tribes, which he 
personally visited, but has through the 
medium of an extensive correspon- 
dence, with Agents, with Missionaries 
and other persuns,collected many facts, 
relative to the present condition of the 
Indians, on both sides of the Mississip- 
pi, which will excite great interest in 
the mind of every reader. This work 
will probably be perused with great 
pleasure, as it contains information 
which cannot elsewhere be obtained. 
It is particularly valuable as a book of 
reference, and ought to be in every 
public library, that all who feel any in- 
terest in this subject, might have ac- 
cess to it. We rejoice to see that our 
countrymen are beginning to feel that 
there is so much in the character of 
the Aborigines which is worthy of re- 
membrance. When we look at the 
eloquence of their orators, and the no- 
ble traits of generosity which they of- 
ten exhibit, we are not surprised that 
the literati of Europe’ express so 
much interest in their intellectual, if 
not their moral condition. Having re- 
cently seen the copy of a letter from 
Baron Wm. Humboldt on this subject, 
we make the following extract with 
great pleasure. 


Extract of a letter from Baron Wm. 

Humboldt, to the Hon. Mr. Pick- 

. ering of Salem. 

* The work of Dr. Morse has inter- 
ested me greatly. 1 first read it 
through from one end tu the other, 
and now continually refer to it from 
time to time. It does not, as you have 
remarked, contain many data, in respect 
to the languages of the Indians; but, 
in an indirect way, I have found it ex- 
tremely interesting, in a double point 
of view, and indeed essential in the 
studies to whichI have devoted my- 
self. On the one hand, it gives valua- 
ble details respecting the numbers, the 
different names, and the strength of 
the different nations throughout a 
great part of North America, and de- 
signates with much greater exactness 
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and authenticity, the different districts 
which they occupy, than isto be found 
in any other work; and, on the other 
hand, foreigners can find in his work 
alone, exact and just notions upon the 
relations existing between the savage 
nations and the government of the 
United States, upon the degree of civ- 
ilization to which the former have ar- 
rived, and that which your government 
alike wise and humane, wishes them to 
attain to. The geographical details 
are absolutely indispensable, if one 
wishes to form a clear idea of the dis- 
tribution of the different idioms over 
such a vast territory ; and it would be 
impossible to note, (even as far as that 
is possible,) without giving one’s self up 
to conjectures, often erroneous, the 
emigration, the affinity, and ramifica- 
tions, of those different tribes, without 
this essential aid. As to their moral 
and intellectual state, itis extremely 
curious to distinguish what these sava- 
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ges owe,(if we may so speak) to na- 
ture, and what, consequently, they pos- 
sessed, perhaps, too, in a superior de- 
gree, before they knew the Europeans, 
from that they have since acquired. | 
have been surprised to see, by their 
speeches, their replies, and even slight 
sketches of poetry, with what talents 
nature herself has endowed them, 
Nothing would be so interesting as for 
Dir. Morse to communicate some of 
those speeches, which he gives us, in 
the original language. There are 
some originals in other works; but 
it would be very useful to add to the 
number of them. I beg you, sir, to 
thank Dr. Morse, warmly, for the 
pleasure he has afforded me by the 
present of his work; and to request 
him urgently, also in my name, to 
publish soon the materials which he 
possesses, respecting the idioms of 
those Indian nations which were the 
subject of his inquiries.” 





LIE GATE, 
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A letter to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Ho- 
bart, in reply to the Pamphlet address- 
ed by him to the author, under the 
signature of Corrector. By William 
Jay, Svo. pp. 33. John P. Haven. 

An appeal to the citizens of New- 
York in behalf of the Christian Sab- 
bath. By Gardiner Spring, Pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, 8vo. 
pp. 28. J. Seymour. 

A sermon delivered in the Murray- 
street Church, in New-York, in be- 
half of the United Foreign Missionary 
Society, May 11th, 1825. By Ph. M. 
Whelpley, Pastor of the first Presby- 
terian Church. Svo. pp. 52. J. Sey- 
mour. 

A sermon preached at the organiza- 
tion of the third Presbyterian Church 
in Charleston, S.C. by the Rev. A. W. 
Leland, D. D. 

Primitive Theology, in a series of 
Lectures, by Henry Holcombe, D. D. 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church ir 
Philadelphia. Second Edition. 

Concio ad Clerum: A Sermon 
preached in the North Dutch Church 


in Albany, at the opening of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in North America, June 4, 
1823. By Philip Milledoler, D. D. one 
of the Collegiate Ministers of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church in the city of 
New-York. 

In the press, Prayers for Children 
and Youth; with an Historical Cate- 
chism of the Life and Writings of Je- 
sus Christ.” Salem (Mass.) Whipple 
& Lawrence. 

MISSELLANEOUS. 

Easy Lessons in Reading, for the 
use of the younger classes in Common 
Schools. By Joshua Leavitt, Keene, 
N. H. John Prentiss. 

My Mind and its Thoughts, in 
Sketches, Fragments,and Essays. By 
Sarah Wentworth Morton, of Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 

Essays on Fevers and other medical 
sudjects, by Thomas Miner, M. D. and 
William Tully, M. D. Middletown. 
E. WH. Clark. 

Koningsmarke, the Long Finne, a 
Story of the New World. 2 vols. 
12mo. New-York, Charles Wilby. 
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Religious Yntelliqence. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


By an act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the name of this Soci- 
ty was changed from the ‘ New-Eng- 
jand,’ to the American Tract Society. 
We have received the ninth annual re- 
port, and have derived much pleasure 
from its perusal. It appears that du- 
ring the year 77 tracts have been pub- 
lished, 16 of which are new ones. 


Of thirteen of the new Tracts, the 
Committee have published 6000 cop- 
‘eseaeh; of two of them 7000 ; and of 
one 9000; making 101,000 new Tracts 
published the last year. Of 60 of the 
old Tracts they have published a new 
edition of 6000 copies each; and of 
one anew edition of 9000, making in 
all 369,000. So that the whole num- 
ber of Tracts published the last year, 
is 470,000. ‘These Tracts will average 
about 10 pages each, making 4,700,000 
pages ; a greater number than has ever 
before been published by the Socie- 
tyin one year. The whole number 
of Tracts in the series, now amounts 
to 157. No. 154 closes the 7th vol- 
ume. Ofseveral of these Tracts there 
have been 7 editions, of 6000 copies 
each, in 9 years. 

Of the first 5 volumes 1000 copies 
have been bound; and 200 copies of 
the 6th volume. An additional num- 
ber, of this volume, and 500 copies of 
the 7th, will shortly be bound, so that 
all persons who wish may be supplied 
with complete sets. These volumes 
are bound in strong, neat, full binding, 
gilt and lettered. They contain 300 
pages each, and are sold at fifty cents 
avolume. Few bocks, it is believed, 
ifany, besides the Bible, will be more 
useful, especially to children and 
youth. 

The Committee have also, during 
the past year, published No. 3 of the 
Christian Almanack. This Tract of 
48 pages with an Astronomical Diary 
prefixed to it, contains an extensive 
collection of facts, relative to the pres- 
ent state of Christian and Heathen 
countries; numerous tables, exhibiting 
condensed views of the various Be- 
nevolent Societies, their origin, means, 
and operations for evangelizing the 
world; and also much information, 
interesting to children and youth, to 
‘armers, mechanics, merchants, minis- 
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ters, and all descriptions of persons; 
and it is calculated to bea useful little 
manual for every family in the coun- 
try. This Tract has been published 
for the Society, in Boston; in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia; in Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania; and in Reoches- 
ter, New-York. Of those published 
in Boston, there has been a circulation 
of nearly 39,000. How many have 
been circulated, of those published in 
the other places, the Committee have 
not yet been informed. If there have 
been half as many in all, as of those 
published in Boston, it will make a- 
bout 58,000 copies. ‘These have prob- 
ably gone into nearly as many families, 
and been read by more than 200,000 in- 
dividuals. 

The Committee are now preparing 
No. 4 of the same Tract; and by avail- 
ing themselves of their past experience, 
and of the friendly hints which have 
been suggested by readers of the past 
numbers, they hope to make the next 
numbers still more worthy of the pub- 
lic patronage; and to obtain for it a 
still more extensive circulation. And 
it is devoutly hoped, that at no distant 
period, such a tract will be published 
in every state, and be found in every 
family in the country ; and that it will 
bear no unimportant part, in hastening 
the time when “ holiness to the Lord” 
shall be written upon all the publica- 
tions of men. 

By the avails of this Almanac, more 
than 50,000 Tracts were printed the 
last year. And every person who pur- 
chased one, may have the satisfaction 
of knowing,that he provided the means 
for printing a copy of a Tract for per- 
petual circulation. 


The following extracts will show the 
demand which exists for tracts, and 
their utility. 


A Gentleman from Virginia writes, 
“T enclose you 80 dollars, on account 
of tracts which I have sold; and I wish 
you to send me 100,000 pages more. 
The demand for tracts is increasing ; 
and several Auxiliary Societies have 
been formed.” 

A gentleman from North Carolina 
writes, *“ You can have no idea of the 
destitute moral state of all this region. 
We have formed a Tract Society, and 
wish for a Depository of fracts. If ven 
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will establish one here, I will take the 
charge of it.” 

A gentlemen from Georgia writes, 
‘My business is to request that a,Tract 
Depository may be established at Sa- 
vannah. Much may be done, in this 
desolate region, with Religious Tracts. 
But there is a great difficulty in obtain- 
ing them. Did you know the wants of 
the destitute, in this State, you would 
make every exertion to put something 
into their hands, which they may read 
with profit.” 

A gentleman from Louisiana writes, 
“Multitudes hereare utterly ignorant of 
the Gospel. A vast field is opening for 
the distribution of ‘Tracts in English, 
Spanish,and French. An internal com- 
munication is opened with Mexico ; 
and millions of Tracts might be distri- 
buted, in that country, to great advan- 
tage.” 

And yet our country is only a small 
part even of this continent, which is 
destitute of Religious Tracts, and 
which greatly needs a supply. Up- 
per and Lower Canada, Mexico, and 
all South America, containing a pop- 
ulation of many millions of people, 
deplorably destitute of the meansof sal- 
vation, are in pressing need of Tracts. 

In the vicinity of Bombay, in India, 
where the American Board of Com- 
missioners have a printing press, are 
11,000,000 people all speaking one lan- 
guage. Nearly allof them are desti- 
tute of the Gospel, there being only 3 
missionaries among them. And, writes 
one of the missionaries, “The distribu- 
tion of Tracts is the only possible way 
in which we can exhibit any portion of 
the Gospel, to vast portions of the 
present generation of India. Minis- 
ters enuugh to go and preach to them 
the Gospel cannot be obtained. We 
must print and circulate Tracts, or 
millions and millions of the present 
and future generation of India must go 
down, in unbroken succession through 
pagan daikness to the grave.” 

And, writes another missionary, 
“Tracts can be printed at Bombay in 
the Mahratta language, as cheap as 
you can print them in New-England. 
And there is no section of the world 
where they may be distributed with a 
prospect of greater usefulness, than in 
the Mabratta Country. The great 
body of the people would be likely to 
receive more instruction from a little 
Tract which they could read in 5 min- 
utes, than they would from an entire 
New Testament ; because they would 
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be so much more likely to read jt,” 
And after they have read one Tract, 
they are often axious to get another, 
and another: Soon they may read, if 
they can obtain it, the whole New Tes. 
tament. 

A missionary in Ceylon writes, “We 
visit from 2 to 8 families in a day. 
Sometimes we take long journeys, and 
are out 6 or 8 days; taking with us, 
some of the boys from the schools, At 
such times particularly, we feel the 
need of Tracts. Passing through vil- 
lages where the Gospel was never be- 
fore heard, we find hundreds who can 
and who would read, had we books, or 
Tracts, to give them. But alas, we 
have none! No Bible, no Tract, to 
show the poor heathen how to flee 
from the wrath tocome. The only 
Tracts which we have ever had, have 
been written upon the Olla, and pro- 
cured of course at a great expense. 
Perhaps in ali our missions, we have 
distributed 200 obtained in that way. 
O that we could get a supply printed. 
Into how many villages could the 
Gospel be sent by means of Tracts. 
How many souls, by a single Tract. 
might be saved from endless misery.” 

An instructress of a school in New- 
Hampshire, received from her minister 
a parcel of Tracts, to be lent as re- 
wards to her scholars. The Tract on 
Intemperance, found its way into the 
families of two intemperate men, and 
before the close of the season, they 
manifested an essential reformation. 

As a young man, in a neighboring 
state, was about to set out on a voyage 
at sea, a pious friend put into his trunk 
a parcel of Tracts. While on his voy- 
age, curiosity led him to examine this 
little bundle. On opening it, his eye 
fastened on “The Young Cottager.” 
It arrested his attention and he read it 
through. And there is reason to hope 
thatit has left an impression on his 
mind which will never be effaced. He 
separated from his companions, and 
spent much of his time in reading, 
meditation, and prayer. He continu- 
ed this course until his return ; when 
he found that his relish for former 
pleasure was gone, and he was led to 
say, “ I had rather be a door keeper in 
the house of my God than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness.’ He _ has 
since made a public profession of reli- 
gion, and relates with humility and 
gratitude, the kindness of God in caus- 
ing to be put into his trunk that little 
Tract. 
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The Tract entitled “ Sixteen Short 
Sermons,” was handed by an aged la- 
dy in this state, to a little boy. He read 
till he came to the third sermon, which 
ig from this text, “ All have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God.” This 
appeared to be for him. He felt that 
he had sinned, and in a thousand in- 
stances, come short of the glory of 
God. He became deeply distressed, 
began from that time to search the 
scriptures duily, and to seek the salva- 
tion of his soul. , In a few months he 
obtained, as he hopes, joy and peace in 
believing in Jesus. He was admitted 
a member of the visible church, has 
since been preparing for the ministry, 
and is now about to enter upon its sac- 
red duties. Four other cases of hope- 
ful conversion, aad indirectly upwards 
of forty cases more, already known to 
the Committee, appear to have been 
connected with the reading of only five 
copies of the above mentioned Tract. 





RETREAT FOR THE INSANE. 

Thesubscribers having been appoint- 
by the Board of Directors of the Re- 
treat for the Insane, to address their 
fellow citizens, on the subject mention- 
ed in the Proclamation of his Excel- 
lency the Governor, respectfully solic- 
it the attention of the benevolent peo- 
ple of the state, to the following state- 
mentsand remarks. 

The design of establishing an Insti- 
tution for the relief of this afflicted por- 
tion of the community, originated with 
the Medical Society of the State. 
Medical men have ascertained long 
since, that private practice can do but 
little to remedy mental disease: —while 
Public Institutions, in which moral 
and medical treatment can be united 
with the benefits of experiesce and ex- 
ternal accommodation, have been 
found eminently successful. 

The following things seem to be in- 
dispensable, in the successful treat- 
mentofthe Insane. That they be pla- 
ced under the care of persons towards 
whom they have no aversions ; that 
they have as much liberty as can be 
consistent with the safety of themselves 
and others; that they may have some 
Suitable employment; that they may 
be removed as far as may be from 
gloomy and offensive objects, particu- 
larly from those by which their minds 
have been oppressed. In a well regu- 
lated Institution, these advantages are 
fully provided, and they have been 
found on experiment, to produce the 





most salutary effects. Undera judi- 
cious regimen, in favorable circumstan- 
ces, the wildness of lunacy becomes 
no less curable than ordinary diseases. 

The design of the Medical Society 
to establish a retreat for the Insane, has 
met with the cordial approbation of all 
clases of people. When laid before 
the General Assembly, it obtained a 
prompt attention and ready patronage. 
It being apparent that considerable ex- 
pense must be incurred in the estab- 
lishment and early support of the in- 
stitution, beyond the liberal means ob- 
tained by subscription, it was pro- 
posed that an annual appropria- 
tion be made from the Treuburs 
of the State, for a namber of years, 
as had been done for a similar purpose 
in other states. But, under a persua- 
sion that the object would be highly 
popular with the people of the state, 
that no public charity could be more 
so, it was concluded to be safe and 
most expedient to appeal to the libe- 
rality of the people. A grant of five 
thousand dollars was made from the 
Treasury, with a permission to receive 
public contributions, under Proclama- 
tion of the Governor for five successive 


years. 


The subscriptions which have been 
made by individuals, a considerable 
part of which is paid, amount to some- 
thing more than nineteen thousand 
dollars. The Directors have madea 
favourable purchase of a site for the 
Retreat, containing seventeen acres of 
excelleoat land, with a good dwelling 
house and out houses, for twenty-sev- 
en hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
It was thought expedient to procure 
such a tract of land, that in addition to 
proper places, for exercise, the patients 
mightattend to gardening:and ordinary 
husbandry, if disposed, which may be 
salutary to themselves, and beneficial 
tothe Institution. A large stone build- 
ing is erected, and is expected to be 
finished by the close of the present 
year. The building is plain, all unne- 
cessary expense is studiously avoided, 
the sole object being the comfort and 
relief of the insane. 

The Directors flatter themselves 
that the avails of their surplus funds, 
and the annual contributions, will more 
than meet the current expenses of the 
Institution. They hope to be able, 
from these sources, to support somein- 
digent patients, gratuitously, and oth- 
ers ata small charge. Lunatics, that 
are town paupers, can probably be sup- 
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ported at the Retreat, at the same ex~- 

ense as in their respective towns, or 
fas, with a prospect in most cases, of 
a restoration to comfort and useful- 
ness. 

The Directors entertain a confident 
hope, that, under the blessing of Di- 
vine Providence, and by the liberality 
of the good people of the state, they 
may be enabled to provide for this 
most afflicted class of our fellow-men, 
a Retreat, from the distressing agita- 
tion and fears with which they are op- 
pressed, from the improper treat- 
ment they too often receive, from in- 
numerable temptations and dangers, 
to a mansion of paternal care, quiet- 
ness, and peace. 

The Directors assure their fellow 
citizens, that the early success of this 
important institution is eminently de- 
pendant on their liberality, in the pro- 
posed contributions. Should a suc- 
eessful experiment of five years con- 
vince the public of the utility of the 
object, other sources of income may 
be expected. At present they must 
rely, ina great measure, on the one 
now in view. 

As an evidence of the utility of this 
Institution, we may mention the u- 
nanimous sentiment of Physicians. 
More competent to form an opinion 
from daily observation as well as their 
profession, than any other class of 
men, no other portion of our citizens 
evince an equal sense of its importance, 
or so great confidence in ifs success. 
And though the contemplated Retreat 
must, in some degree, diminish their 
practice, yet, knowing the inefficacy of 
ordinary applications, and the mise- 
ries to whieh deranged persons are 
subject, they are promoting the estab- 
lishment with activtiy and great liber- 
ality. 

To their respected and _ beloved 
brethren in the Ministry, the subscri- 
bers present their earnest request, that 
they would take into serious conside- 
ration, the subject of the present ad- 
dress. That, while various objects of 
important charity call for their atten- 
tion, they would look at the condition 
of the distressed Lunatic, shut out 
during the continuance of his malady, 
from all gospel privileges, and from all 
christian comfort and hope. And 
while they reflect that no class of the 
afflicted were ever more sure to gain 
the notice of the compassionate Sa- 
viour, than those deprived of their rea- 
son, it would seem they can hardly 


serve him more acceptably, than by 
encouraging and recommending an ob. 
ject which affords to such, the best 
prospect of relief. 
N.S. Wuearon, 
Tuomas Roseins, 
Evisoa CusHMan, 
Hartford, August 15, 1823. 


pa nn 
POPISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


_ The New Testament was printed jn 
French at Bourdeaux in 1668, ata 
time when the persecution of the Pro- 
testants was in its height. It is a re- 
markable instance of the falsification of 
the Holy Scriptures some account of 
which from the Memoirs of Literature,vol, 
iv. art. 44, may be acceptable to many 
readers. 

This edition was published with this 
title: Le Mouveau Testament de Notre 
Seigneur Jesus Christ,traduit de Latin 
en Francais par les Theologiens de 
Louvain. A Bourdeaux chez Elie Rou- 
tier 1686. vec Approbation et Per- 
mission, tn octavo. 

The approbation of the doctors of 
Bourdeaux is dated February 11, 1661: 
from whence it is inferred, that this 
translation by the Louvain divines was 
then printed the first time at Bour- 
deaux, but without any falsification. 
The license of the Archbishop of Bour- 
deaux bears date July 17, 1686. It 
imports that this New Testament has 
been revised and exactly corrected. Sev- 
eral passages were strangely perverted 
in that edition. The following are 
some instances: Luke ii. 41. Instead 
of these words, ow his parents went 
to Jerusalem every year, there is in that 
New Testament, “ And his parents 
went every year IN PILGRIMAGE (en 
pelerinage) to Jerusalem.”—--Acts xiii. 
2. ‘ Asthey ministered to the Lord,” 
&e. N. T. of Bourdeaux, “ As they 
WERE OFFERING UP tothe Lord THE 
SACRIFICE OF THE MASS.” (Le Sacrt- 
fice de la Messe.)—1 Cor. iii. 15. “But 
he himself shall be saved ; yet so, as 
by fire.” N. T. of Bourdeaux: 
“But he himselfshall be saved, yet so, 
as by the fire or rureatory.” (Par 
le feu du Purgatoire.) 1 Cor. vii. 10. 
‘ And unto the married I command.” 
N.'T. of Bourdeaux: © But as for those 
who are united by THE SACRAMENT OF 
MARRIAGE.” (Par le Sacrament de 
Marrvage.J—1 Cor. x. 21. “ Ye can- 
not be partakers of the Lord’s table 
and of the table of devils.” N. T. of 
Bourdeaux : * You cannot be parta- 
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kers of WHAT IS SACRIFICED UPON 
(qut est sacrifie sur) the Lord’s table, 
and of WHAT IS SACRIFICED UPON (quz 
est sacrifie sur) the table of the devils.” 
_-1 Cor. xi. 26. “ For as often as ye 
eat this bread,” &c. N.T. of Bour- 
deaux: “For as often as ye eat this 
tivine bread,” (ce pain vivant, &c.)— 
2 Cor. vi. 14. “Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers.” N. 
T. of Bourdeaux: “ Be not united with 
unbelievers BY THE SACRAMENT OF 
maRRiaGe.” (Par Sacrament de Mar- 
riage.)—1 Tim. iv. 1. “Now the 
Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the 
latter times some shall depart from the 
faith.’ N.T. of Bourdeaux: “ Now 
the Spirit plainly says, that in the lat- 
ter times some shall depart from the 
Roman faith.” (De lay Foy Romaine.) 
When such liberties as these are ta- 
ken in departing from the sacred text 
of the word of God, we do not wonder 
that the common people, who read 
such editions of the New Testament 
as that of Bourdeaux, should depart 
from the “ faith once delivered to the 
saints.’ Itis only by such additions 
to divine revelation that the errors of 
popery have been established, and con. 
tinued so long. We are assured that 
every plant which the Author of Truth 
hath not planted, shall be rooted out 
ofhis vineyard in due time. May the 
reader be truly thankful for a faithful, 
if not altegether perfect translation of 
the Holy Scriptures, with which we 
are so highly favoured in this Protest- 
ant country ; and be concerned to im- 
prove so blessed a privilege to his own 
edification and the glory of God. 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR- 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the A. B. C. F. 
M. acknowledges the receipt of 


$4926,65 from June 13th to July 12th 


inclusive, besides $565 in legacies and 
various donations in clothing, &e. 

The Treasurer of the United Foreign 
Missionary Society acknowledges the 
receipt of 809,94 in the month of July. 





The Treasurer of the American Ed- 
ucation Society acknowledges the re- 
“— of $643,24 in the month of July. 

he receipts of the Female Domes- 
tic Missionary Society of Charleston, 
S. C. during the last year, were 
$763,75. : 

The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
ble Society acknowledges the receipt 
of $2852,56 in the monthof July. The 
issues from the Depository during the 
same period, were—Bibles, 2252; 
Testaments, 3987: total 6239. The 
following donations have been receiv- 
ed. 

A likeness of the Rev. Dr. Leander 
Van Ess. 

Presented by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society to the Biblical Li- 
brary of the American Bible Society. 

A Malay Bible, Arabic do. Danish 
do. Hebrew do. Assamese New Tes- 
tament, Bihaneer do. Goozurratte do. 
Moultenee do. Greenland do.Italian do. 
Syriac Psalter, Italian and Latin Psal- 
ter, Ancient and Modern Russian Tes- 
tament, Mandzur Tartar Gospel of St. 
Matthew, Chinese New Testament, 
Hindostanee and English St. Matthew, 
Arabic New Testament, Bengalee and 
English St. Matthew and John, Benga- 
lee Pentateuch, Cingalese Testament, 
Chinese Pentateuch, Hindee do. Ger- 
man Testament, Munich; do. do. Rat- 
isbon ; Italian Bible, London ; do. do. 
Basle ; Romanese Old Testament ; do. 
New Testament ; Turkish, Armenian, 
New Testament; German Bible, 
Strasburg ; do. do. Frankfort ; do. do. 
Sleswig ; Orenburg Tartar Testament; 
Otaheitan St. Luke ; Orissa, Historical 
Books ; Persian Psalter; Otaheitan 
St. Matthew and John ; German Bi- 
ble, Breslaw ; 2 do. do. Balse ; 1 do. 
do. Stutgards ; 2 do. do. Zurich. 

Presented by the Hambro’ Altona 
Bible Society— 

A German Testament, by Leander 
and Charles Van Ess ; do. do. Ratis- 
bon ; do. do. Munich ; do. do. Ham- 
burgh; do. do. Tubirger. 





Ordinations and Yustaliations. 


dune 8th.—In St. Paul's Church, 
Uhilicothe, the Rev: PHiLanper 
Cuacr, jun. Minister of St. James’ 
Church, Zanesville, was admitted to 
the holy order of priests :; and on Sun- 


day the 29th of June last, in Christ's 
Church, Cincinnati, Mr. James A. Fox, 
of Pinkneyville, (Miss.) was admitted 
tothe holy order of deacons, by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Chace. 
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June 18th.— Fhe Rev. Josepu Da- 
VIS, Was ordtined pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in Nottingham-West, N. 
H.—Sermon by the Rev. Charles O. 
Kimball, of Methuen. 

July 16th.—The Rev. Anson Hus- 
BARD, Was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church and Society in 


Lunenburgh, Vt.—Sermon by the Rey, 
Rufus W. Bailey of Norwich. 

Aug. 13th.—The Rev. Witcuam 
Suepp, and the Rev. Wittiam War. 
son Nixes, were ordained at Bradford, 
Mass. to the work of evangelists.— 
Sermon by the Rev, John H. Church, 
Pelham, N. H. 











@Obituarp. 


For the Coristian Spectator. 


ZEPHANIAH SWIFT Moore, was born 
at Palmer Mass. Nov. 20, 1770. His par- 
ents Judah and Mary Moore, were highly 
respected fortheir piety and their faith- 
fulness in the discharge of relative and 
social duties. By them he was dedicated 
to Gop in baptism, and early taught to rev- 
erence hisholy name, and to remember 
the only Saviour of sinners. When he 
was seven or eight years of age, his parents 
removed with niin to Wilmington, Vt. 
There he continued to labour with his fa- 
ther at farming, till he was about seven- 
teen years of age. His advantages in ob- 
taining even a common school education 
were small, as the town was then in an in- 
fant state. Such however was his thirst for 
knowledge, that he made much greater 
improvement than was common to oth- 
ers in similar circumstances. ‘To use the 
language of a Rev. gentleman, one of 
his early associates. From his child- 
hood he possessed a mind peculiarly in- 
quisitive. Investigation seemed descrip- 
tive of its very nature. The common 
amusements, so pleasing to others in 
early life, were to him without satisfac- 
tion ; and were readily sacrificed for the 
acqhisition of useful knowledge.’’ 

His ardent desire to improve his mind 
and become more extensively useful in- 
duced his parents, when he was about 
seventeen years of age,to think of giv- 
ing hima public education; though they 
were in moderate circumstances, and 
could with difficulty meet the expense. 
He accordingly commenced his prepar- 
atory studies at an Academy in Benning- 
ton, Vt. and in his nineteeth year entered 
Dartmouth College. During his colle- 
giate course he ranked with the first in 
his class; and when he took his first de- 
gree, in 1793, he pronounced a _ philo- 
sopbical oration on the causes and gen- 
eral phenomena of Earthquakes, which 
was received with distinguished approba- 
tion. 

On leaving college he became Precep- 
tor of the Academy in Londonderry, 
N.H.and taught for one year with uni- 
versal satisfaction. After which he pur- 


sued the study of Divinity with the Rey, 
Charles Backus, D. D. of Somers Ct. and 
was licensed as a preacher of the gospe!} 
by the committee of the Association of 
Tolland county. Ct. Feb. 3, 1796. After 
preaching in different places with uncom- 
mon reputation, and receiving several 
invitations to settle in the ministry, he 
finally accepted acall from the church 
and congregation in Leicester, Mass. and 
was ordained their Pastor Jan. 10, 1798. 
During the whole of his ministry in Leices- 
ter, which was continued until Oct. 8. 
181], he enjoyed ina very high degree 
the confidence and affection of his peo- 
ple, and exerted an influence peculiarly 
favourable to their moral, religious, and 
literary improvement. Near the close of 
his labours with them, he had the sat- 
isfaction of witnessing a revival of reli- 
gion,as the result of which about thirty 
were added to his church. During one 
year or more, after the removal of Prof. 
Adams, he held the office of principal 
Preceptor in Liecester Academy ; and 
fully sustained the high reputation which 
that seminary had acquired ; while at the 
same time he coutinued to discharge with 
fidelity his pastoral duties. 

In Oct. 1811 he accepted the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Languages in Dart- 
mouth College. The painful reluctance 
with which his people yielded to this call 
of Providence, may be regarded as ad: 
ditional proof of the high estimation in 
which their minister was held. The sim- 
ple inquiry of his own mind, in relation to 
this and other appointments appeared to 
be. ‘* What would be pleasing to God, and 
most useful to man.” 

In his professorship at Dartmouth, as- 
sociated as he was with eminent Instruc- 
tors, he continued to grow in the estima- 
tion of thestudents, the faculty, and an 
enlightened community, till in 1815, he 
was elected tothe Presidency of Williams 
College. Soon after his removal from 
Dartmouth, the Authorities of that Col- 
lege, as a testimony of their confidence 
and respect, conferred on him the Degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. mn 

He was inaugurated President of Will 








1823. | 


‘arns College at the annual commence- 
ment in Sept. 1815. He entered on the 
duties of his new station with prompt- 
“nde, and continued to discharge them 
ee ability and ‘faithfulness. He raised 
the reputation of this as_ well as of every 
other institution with which he was con- 
ey spring of 1821 Dr. Moore was in- 
vited to preside over the Collegiate in- 
stitution at Amherst ; and in September 
following be was inaugurated as its first 
resident. Here be had occasion for the 
exercise of all his pradence, and wisdom 
and talents, in organizing, and_establish- 
ing the character of anew seminary, and 
securing to it the confidence of an en- 
lightened and christian commanity. He 
engaged in this new and arduous enter- 
prize with zeal, with energy, and witb a 
humble reliance on the blessing of Al- 
mighty God. He lived to see the Insti- 
tution furnished with two College build- 
ings, a President’s house,a Philosophical 
anda Chemical apparatus, a respectable 
Library, a competent number of Instruc- 
tors, and about 100 students. He lived 
to celebrate its first Anniversary—to 
witness a revival of pure religion a- 
mong the students—-and to rejoice in the 
reflection, that upwards of eighty of them 
weie hopefully pious, and preparing to 
shine as lightsin the world. But while 
his sun was shining in meridian splendour 
—while his hopes and his prospects of 
usefulness on earth were daily brightening 
—suddenly and unexpectedly his Heaven- 
ly Father dismissed him from his labours 
here, and as we humbly trust, raised him 
to a sphere of more elevated happiness 
and more honourable employinent in his 
kingdom of glory. His _ constitution, 
naturally firm, had become considerably 
impaired by the labours and cares which 
devolved upon him; he was seized with 
a bilious colic on Wednesday the 25th of 
June 1823; and died the Monday follow- 
ing inthe 53d year of hisage. While his 
disorder was preying rapdily upon the 
strength of his body, and manifestly por- 
tending a speedy dissolution, the Omnip- 
otent Redeemer was present to comfort 
andsupport his soul. In this situation he 
repeatedly expressed his deep and affec- 
ting sense of the goodness of copto a 
miserable sinner, and his humble con- 
fidence in the great atonement. And 
When his voice failed, and his eyes were 
growing dim, and closing in death, be 
could still whisper, for the honour of 
divine grace—‘Gon is my hope, my shield, 
and my exceeding great reward.”’ 

In looking back upon the life of President 
Mocre, it may be useful to contemplate 
fs character, as a student, as a preacher 
as an instructor of youth, and as a man in 
his domestic and social intercourse. 

As astudent. he ever entertained a verv 
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modest opinion of his own talents, but he 
Knew that those talents were the gift of 
Gop ; and that to God, he was accounta- 
ble for the faithful improvement of them. 
He therefore from his youth, as he had 
opportunity, was ever diligent in cultiva- 
ting his faculties, and storing his mind 
with such knowledge as might render him 
most useful to his fellow-men-and most 
subservient to the glory of his Maker. His 
mind was never rapid in its movements; 
but he had patience and perseverance in 
the investigation of truth; and judgment 
and taste, and stability of Christian princi 
ple, in selecting and arranging his intel- 
lectual furniture, so that he was always 
ready to discharge with dignity and pro- 
priety, the duties to which Providence 
called him. 

As a preacher, he exhibited.the pure 
gospel of the Son of Gop with great sim- 
plicity. In his preparations for the pulpit, 
and in his addresses to sinners, he appear- 
ed to be ever actuated by a firm persua- 
sion that the truths of God revealed in the 
bible, were the sword of the Spirit, and 
that these would be made effectual to the 
conviction, conversion, and sanctification 
of souls. Says a venerable clergyman, 
who was in habits of intimacy with him 
duriag his ministry at Leicester,—‘* His 
powers of eloquence were not perhaps of 
the highest order, but they were good ; 
and he was a popular, instructive, and im- 
pressive preacher; always correct, and 
always exhibiting an affectionate heart, a 
discriminating intellect, and a sound judg- 
ment. The whole circle of orthodox min- 
isters in the vicinity were strongly attach- 
ed to him, and his candour, good sense, 
and benignity of temper and carriage, se- 
cured to him, the respect of those who dif- 
fered from him and them in their views of 
christian doctrmes.” Several of his ser- 
mons, delivered on public occasions and 
afterwards printed, afford specimens of 
finished composition, as well as purity and 
elevation of thought. The last which he 
published, entitled “ Stewards of the Mys- 
teres of GoD,’’ may be read with profit 
and with interest by every student of Di- 
vinity, and by every lover of the Sacred 
Oracles. 

As an instructor of youth, Dr. Moore 
peculiarly excelled. He regarded it as 
a sacred duty to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the capacities, dispositions, 
and habits of those with whose education 
he was entrusted. He ever considered 
himself in a great measure responsible for 
the Manner in which they employed their 
time and talents, whife under his care and 
influence. He possessed in a high degree 
the art of instructing his pupils by leading 
them to instruct themselves, by a regular 
cheerful, and vigorous exercise of theit 
own faculties. In vovernment he ever 
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manifested great energy and decision of 
character, united with tenderness and af- 
fection. His word was law,—but it was 
felt to be the law of kindness and justice. 
In the office of President, the students un- 
der his care, ever regarded him not mere- 
ly as their instructor and governor, but 
as their father and their friend. 

As a man in his domestic and social in- 
tercourse, President Moore was an exam- 
ple ofall that is lovely and praise-worthy. 
Soon after his settlement at Leicester, he 
was married to a daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Drury of Ward, Mass. and from that time 
his house was the dwelliog place of harmo- 
ny, of cheerfulness, of friendship, and un- 
bounded hospitality. The sentiments ex- 
pressed in a letter from the venerable 
clergyman, above alluded to, will meet 
with corresponding testimony in many a 
bosom, which has enjoyed the society of 
Dr. Moore. “He was the most pleasant 
christian companion, I must say, that l ev- 
er knew. With no man did I ever enjoy 
more unmingled satisfaction. He was 
always cheerful, even when indisposed. 
Our acquaintance was uniformly affec- 
tionate; and it is remembered by me at 
once with gratitude to Gop for having 
given me so valued a christian brother, 
and with tender regret, that with respect 
to us, he is no more. But so many and 
such high cousolations hang around this 
awful event, that, though we deplore the 
loss, we cannot grieve very deeply .’’ 

From the life of President Moore, we 
Jearn that obscurity of birth or station fur- 
nishes no obstacle to the progress of real 
excellence, and no excuse for remaining 
comparatively useless. Let the young 
man of genius and modesty, whose heart 
Gop has inspired with zeal for his glory 
and love to his fellow-men, but whose 
mind appears to be chained down to earth 
by the pressure of circumstances—let him 
remember the example of this great and 
good man—let him use with diligence the 


means of improvement already in his pow- . 


er—let him commit his way unto the 
Lorp; and if the Gop of providence de- 
signs him for eminent usefulness, the op- 
portunity and the means of his advance- 
ment, will in some unexpected way be 
provided. 

From the life of President Moore, pa- 
rents in moderate circumstances, who dis- 
cover in their offspring the pleasing evi- 


[Serr, 


dence of piety and talents, and desires of 


-usefulness, may be encouraged to make 


generous sacrifices in their behalf. Though 
it may at present appear exceedingly hard 
and difficult to dispense with their labour 
and to furnish to any considerable extent, 
the means of their education; yet if they 
do it with cheerfulness, and with a sip. 
cere regard for the honour of their heay 
enly Father, (who gave his only beloved 
Son a sacrifice for sinners,) God may 
bless them in their basket and their store, 
may reward them a thousand fold in this 
present evil world, and in the world to 
come, may afford them the joyful satisfac- 
tion of seeing their sons shining as the 
brightness of the firmament and as the stars 
for ever and ever. 

From the life of President Moore, not 
only parents, but all who are contributing 
for the education of pious and indigent 
young men may be encouraged to ** go for- 
ward.” It is, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, by the blessing of God on the labours 
and the enterprize of such men as are 
raised from obscurity, that the inhabitants 
of our revolted world, are to be reclaimed, 
regenerated, and prepared for the glories 
of immortality. And who knows, benevo- 
lent man! but the humble object of your 
present charity, may become, like Dr. 
Moore, ‘‘a pillar in the church, and in the 
temple of science?’?’ Who knows but that 
other son of poverty in your neighbour- 
hood, if encouraged by your liberality, 
may become the political saviour of your 
country, or the guardian angel of Christ’s 
kingdom! 

Finally from the life of President Moore, 
all who are now in the meridian of life 
and usefulness may be excited fo do with 
their might, whatsoever their hands find 
to do. * However faithful, amiable, and 
useful, he must die.’? But the recollec- 
tion of having devoted his life laboriously 
for the honor of God and the good of his 
fellow-men, added no thorns to his dying 
pillow. And could he now speak from his 
throne in the heavens, he would repeat 
with more than his usual emphasis— My 
brethren, be active, be faithful, for if you 
are ever raised to the paradise of God and 
admitted to the society of just men made 
perfect, you will not then regret any little 
extra exertions or sacrifices, you may now 
make, for enlightening immortal min/s 
and saving immortal souls.”’ 
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} 
oO. P. H. will be inserted. 


.B.; C. Homo ; D.; have been received. 
P 


.G. U. is informed that anonymous reviews are never inserted. 





Errata.—Page 470. col. 2; for animated read inanimate ; for declamations, read acc/a- 


mations. 





